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THE COVER 

PICTURE... 

The cover illustration ties in with 
the three articles on community 
activities starting on page 309 of 
this issue of the JourNAL. It is a 
picture of the community build- 
ing at Valley Homes, 350-unit 
low-rental project operated by the 
Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. This photograph, as 
well as those on pages 303 and 
305, are by D. J. Ransohoff of 
the Cincinnati Authority. 


THIS MONTH... 


Housing credit comes under gov- 
ernment control through Defense 
Production Act of 1950 

page 297 


NAHO to open Washington of- 
fice; William L. Slayton appoint- 
ed to head it up page 298 


Seven commentators agree, dis- 
agree with the Maxim Duplex 
design principles carried in June, 
July issues of the JouRNAL 

page 299 


Social worker, PHA spokesman, 
project services adviser comment 
on use of local authority commu- 
nity activities space 


page 309 
NAHO Public Relations Com- 
mittee finds need for housing 


movie that can be used for gener- 
al educational purposes 


page 320 
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THE WAR AND URBAN LAND... 


Planning for housing during a war is complicated by the fact that 
it is impractical to stockpile, during peacetime, most of the component 
parts of houses. One of those components, however, which caused a 
great deal of difficulty and delay during World War II, can be stock- 
piled with ease. That component is the housing site. 


Nothing is being done about it, probably because people tend to 
take sites for granted; they know you can’t hang a house on sky-hooks 
but they feel that finding a housing site in wartime is an easy matter. 
Which simply is untrue. By the end of World War II, difficulties in 
obtaining sites adequately serviced with water and sewers caused greater 
delay, in some localities, than shortages of labor and materials; when 
haste resulted in the selection of poor sites, the ill-effects caused more 
trouble than substitute materials in the house itself. 


Besides the lessons of the past, we must consider that the next war 
will be different. The next time, we must anticipate heavy damage 
from bombing of our major industrial centers. With that prospect 
before us, it is only common sense to channel new construction away 
from existing concentrations of population. Should the bombs fall, 
we shall need. immediately evacuation centers and locations for the 
temporary and permanent housing of refugees from the bombed-out 
areas. These sites must be acquired and prepared before the air-borne 
attack comes; their planned utilization is an integral part of local civil 
defense planning. Should the bombs not fall, the sites acquired will make 
it possible for municipalities to give some orderly pattern to the decen- 
tralization move that has been going on for so many years—bringing 
some semblance of sanity into the wasteful use of outlying land that 
is despoiling so much of our countryside. 


The acquisition of an adequate reserve of housing sites, suitable 
for private as well as public housing, is the one stockpiling operation 
in the housing field that will not intensify current material shortages, 
that does not run the risk of severe capital depreciation through the 
passage of time. We even have, in Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
a legislative and financial framework which, without major amend 
ment, could be used to administer the stockpiling operation. 


There exists no good reason why we should not begin to stockpile 
sites now. Except, of course, the reason that we have never done it 
before. That’s the reasoning of the fellow who is preparing for the 
previous war . . . not the possible one ahead. 


].M.D. 
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HOUSING CONTROLS IMPOSED IN 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


All housebuilding during the next 
ten months will be under the thumb 
of government credit regulations in ac- 
cordance with the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, passed by the House and 
Senate on September 1. President Tru- 
man was expected to put his signature 
on the bill late in the week of Septem- 
ber 4 or early the following week. 

The act, which gives the President 
power to adjust the national economy 
in relation to the national defense, pri- 
marily affects housing through real 
estate construction credit controls but 
may also eventually reach housing and 
building through its provisions for (1) 
establishing materials priorities and 
allocations; (2) authorizing the requisi- 
tioning of goods and the enforced ex- 
pansion of production; (3) permitting 
imposition of wage and price controls. 


Credit Control First 


In spite of the broad powers given 
the President, it is believed by some 
Washington observers that the primary 
effort in administering the law—at 
least in the field of housing—will be 
on credit controls, in order to cut de- 
mands for critical materials and thus 
limit, for the time being, the necessity 
for priorities and allocations. That is, 
imposition of real estate credit curbs is 
expected to slacken demand for new 
houses and other buildings and con- 
sequently free some materials for de- 
fense that might otherwise have to be 
requisitioned and allocated. 

The real estate control provisions of 
the new law extend to ail residential 
mortgage financing the controls already 
imposed on government insured and 
guaranteed mortgage programs (see 
August JourNaL, page 263). In mid- 
July when the President asked the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and its constituent agencies to issue 
regulations controlling government 
housing credit, the Federal Housing 
Administration reduced maximum loan 
ratios for all of the major types of in- 
sured mortgages by 5 per cent and 
froze construction costs for mortgage 
valuation purposes to those in effect on 
July 1, 1950. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration and other government agencies 
handling housing programs followed 
suit in curtailing credit. 

The regulations to be written under 
the provisions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act for control of private real 
estate credit are expected to follow the 
same broad general lines, although early 
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in September no formula to be applied 
to the controls had been set up. Since 
the government will have no control 
over selling price or appraisals, the con 
trols can not be worked out for the 
conventional type mortgage credit on 
the same basis as those imposed on 
government insured or 
loans. 


guaranteed 


New Housing Only Affected 


The new act gives the President the 
right to regulate real estate credit on 
new construction and major improve 
ments only—those begun on or before 
12 o'clock noon August 3, 1950. Build- 
ings actually under construction before 
that deadline are not included in the 
provisions and no credit curbs are im- 
posed upon them. Sale prices and 
rentals of real property are specifically 
exempt from the price control powers 
given the President. Credit controls 
authorized by the bill expire June 30, 
1951 but priority, allocations, requisi 
tioning, and expansion of production 
regulations will run to June 30, 1952. 

Control of credit on existing housing, 
in addition to new construction, was a 
sharply debated issue—with proponents 
claiming that unless credit on such 
houses was controlled, real estate prices 
would rise sharply. Opponents of con 
trols on existing houses argued that 
since the houses already were built, no 
new materials were needed, and sale 
of them would not apply inflationary 
pressures. 

Although a regulation defining the 
exact time when a building is “under 
construction” will be drawn up, the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee defined it in its report on the 
Senate bill as “the time when mate- 
rials which are to be an integral part 
of the structure are incorporated on the 
site.” Under this definition, the com- 
mittee said, demolition or site prepara- 
tion in constructing forms for concrete 
would not be defined as a “beginning” 
but if concrete footings had been poured 
or foundation walls had been built, con- 
struction would be under way. 


Credit Limits Not Specified 


No actual dollars-and-cents credit 
limits are laid down in the bill. Power 
is given to the President to make reg 
ulations prescribing (a) the kind—or 
kinds—of real estate construction credit 
to be regulated; (b) the maximum loan 
or credit values; (c) minimum down 
payments; (d) maximum maturities; 


(e) amounts of credit and trade-in or 
exchange values; and (f) rules against 
any credit in specified circumstances. 

The act requires that any person who 
extends or maintains credit, renews it, 
purchases it, sells it, or in any way 
arranges for it must be registered and 
must keep accurate records of such 
transactions open for inspection by the 
government. The provisions of the sec 
tion requiring registration and exam 
ination of accounts apply whether the 
person involved is acting as principal, 
agent, broker, vendor, or otherwise. 
Fines, imprisonment, or both are pro 
vided for willful violation of the credit 
regulations. 


Who Will Administer? 


No decision had been made early in 
September as to what agency would 
administer the real estate construction 
credit provision, although the Federal 
Reserve Board -was believed by many 
to be the most likely choice of the Pres 
ident. The Senate bill, before going to 
conference, authorized the Federal Re 
serve Board to be the administering 
agency but that provision was deleted 
in the final form. However, the Fed 
eral Reserve Board was specifically au 
thorized in the final act to impose 
consumer credit controls. 

Neither had it been decided who 
would administer the priorities, alloca 
tions, and requisition terms of the bill 
when they go into effect. The bill 
gives the power to the President but 
it is expected that the Department of 
Commerce will do most of the work. 

The Defense Production Act as it 
went to the President for signing was 
the result of more than six weeks work 
on the part of the House and Senate 
and a series of compromises worked 
out in the Senate-House conference. The 
House passed its version of the legisla 
tion on August 10 but the Senate did 
not pass its bill until August 21. Con 
ferees met for the first time on August 
24 to work out differences in the two 
versions but it was not until a week 
later—on August 31—that thev came to 
final agreement. Most hotly contested 
provisions of the bill were prices and 
wage controls. 


More Credit—for Servicemen 


While Congress was acting to cut 
down on real estate credit during the 
Korean crisis through the Defense 
Production Act, it was also making 
preparations through new proposals to 
protect servicemen’s home mortgages 
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and rent payments. 

No less than half a dozen bills had 
gone into the hopper by late August 
that would expand and extend the 
provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act—the law enacted in 
1940 that suspended enforcement of 
civilian liabilities of persons in military 
service. 

Although the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act is actually still in 
force by virtue of its extension 
through the 1948 Selective Service Act, 
a good many Congressmen felt some 
of the provisions as they affect hous- 
ing should be liberalized. 

Rent Paid 

One of the first bills, introduced 
by Representative Dwight L. Rogers 
of Florida, is an amendment to the 
original act that would permit the 
Veterans Administrator in certain 
cases to pay a serviceman’s rent or 
make monthly payments on his mort- 
gage until his military service was 
terminated, if the serviceman’s ability 
to pay had been materially affected 
by his military service. Representa- 
tive Rogers’ bill would not permit pay- 
ment of rent in excess of $100 a month 
or of mortgage payments if the mort- 
gage exceeds $20,000. The payments 
made by the Veterans Administrator 
would actually be a non-interest bear- 
ing loan. However, any serviceman 
whose rent or mortgage payments were 
paid under such a plan would be 
required to carry national service life 
insurance and any dividends or other 
monetary benefits from his policy 
would be applied to the liquidation 
of the debt. If the mortgagor died, 
the amount of money paid by the 
Veterans Administrator on his mort- 
gage or rent would be deducted from 
the insurance. 

Longer Time Coverage 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act, as it is now written, protects 
servicemen against default on rent or 
mortgage payments where the default 
results from the mortgagor’s military 
service. However, Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank, South Carolina, who has in- 
troduced into the Senate a bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the act, explained 
that the present law is a protection 
only during the period of military 
service plus three months after. He 
said that many men, through no fault 
of their own, will require more than 
three months after their return from 
military service to resume making 
what may well be expected to be sub- 
stantially increased payments for their 
homes. He said the payments may 
be higher because accumulated  in- 
terest on which no payment could be 
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A Washington office of the National 
Association of Housing Officials will 
open on September 18, with headquar- 
ters at 1612 Eye Street, N. W., John 
I. Robinson, president of the Associa- 
tion, announced as of the first of the 
month. The office is being set up in 
accordance with a directive of the 
Board of Governors, formulated at its 
August | meeting. Its function will 
be to give Association members a closer 
contact with housing and _ redevelop- 
ment activities in the capital. 

William L. Slayton, who has ac- 
cepted appointment as assistant direc- 
tor of the Association, will head up 
the office. A major part of Mr. Slay- 
ton’s time will be given to servicing 
subscribers to the Association’s Rede- 
velopment Information Service. He 
will also keep in close contact with 
Public Housing Administration activi- 
ties and policies in order to strengthen 
the Association’s federal-local relations 
work and will, in general, provide in- 
formation on all Washington develop- 
ments relating to housing and rede- 
velopment. 





NAHO TO OPEN 
WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 





William L. Slayton 
Appointed to Head 
the New Office 


Mr. Slayton comes to the Associa 
tion from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, where he had been 
a field representative in the division 
of slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment since early this year. Before 
going with HHFA, he was assistant 
director of the Urban Redevelopment 
Study in Chicago under Coleman 
Woodbury from 1948 to 1950. From 
1947 to 1948 he was municipal refer- 
ence librarian in Milwaukee and from 
1944 to 1947 was a planning analyst 
for the Milwaukee Board of Public 
Land Commissioners. As the Milwau 
kee municipal reference librarian, Mr. 
Slayton was a staff assistant to the 
mayor, the city council, and the depart- 
ment heads and served as secretary of 
special city committees. 

While attending the University of 
Chicago, where he received his bach- 
elor’s degree in political science and 
his master’s degree in public adminis- 
tration, Mr. Slayton was research as- 
sistant to Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
then a professor at the University of 
Chicago. Later, when Mr. Douglas 
served as a Chicago alderman and dur- 
ing his campaign for nomination as 
United States senator in the Democratic 
primary, Mr. Slayton was his political 
secretary. He is a Navy veteran and 
also served early in the war as a 
civilian instructor for the Army Air 
Forces. 








made during military service will be 
added to the original principal amount 
of the loan. 

Some of the bills that have been 
introduced are under consideration by 
the House and Senate Veterans Af- 
fairs Committees, while some have 
been sent to the Banking and Currency 
Committees. 

Federal lending agencies are said to 
be particularly concerned with the 
problem of mortgage payments by 
servicemen because many are reservists 
called back to active duty who have 
purchased homes under the GI bill 
or through other types of federal hous- 


ing aids. 

Senator Edward J. Thye of Minne- 
sota reported to the Senate that he 
was also concerned about reports com- 
ing to him from Minnesota that com- 
panies dealing in home loans and 
credit were asking applicants if they 
were likely to be called into military 
service. If an applicant said he was, 
Senator Thye explained, he was con- 
sidered to be not qualified for a loan. 
The Senator said that if there is a 
tendency in that direction, action 
should be taken to check it, particularly 
as it relates to home loans. 
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Five Design Principles 
of Maxim Duplex Criticized 





In the June and July issues of the 
JoURNAL, a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, under the nom 
de plume “Maxim Duplex,” discussed 
what he calls “The New Issue in Pub- 
lic Housing.” This “new issue” is ex- 
pressed by Maxim as follows: “The 
typical publicly-subsidized dwelling is 
deficient in interior space, outdoor pri- 
vacy, and in true American residential 
character. Shall we put 3,500,000 addi- 


tional people in this special type of 
shelter?” 

Maxim's “no” answer to the above 
question was developed around five de 
sign principles. The following com- 
ments deal with those principles. 
Maxim’s principles are: (1) Facilities 
for normal home life should be incor- 
porated in the dwellings themselves— 
separate laundry facilities and storage 
space, primarily. (2) Except in special 


cases, all living units should be pro 
vided with outdoor space that is both 
private and controlled. (3) Projects 
should be designed for maximum ten 
ant maintenance of buildings and 
grounds. (4) A project should incor 
porate as few community services and 
facilities as feasible. (5) 
should be built of ordinary construc 
tion and should take advantage of spe 
cial cost-saving building techniques. 


Projects 





A 


Some criticisms of present design are 
justified. The tenant conveniences and 
niceties as outlined in Maxim Duplex’s 
articles, could be desirable but, for the 
most part, they are unreasonable when 
viewed in the light of added expense 
and essentiality. I do not mean to 
imply that bare essentials should com- 
plete the plans of public housing. I 
do argue that the amenities, conven- 
iences, and near-luxuries proposed by 
Maxim Duplex would be far beyond 
the intent and purpose of the Housing 
Act of 1949 and nonessential in provid- 
ing safe, sanitary, and decent homes 
with a high degree of livability. 

Laundry Space 


Community laundry space as it is 
now scattered and limited in some ex- 
isting projects does create a problem 
and is not sufficient for tenant needs. 
A much better and preferable plan is 
that which we use in two of our pres- 
ent projects and plan on using in our 
new ones. Each building will have com- 
plete laundry facilities in its basement 
for the use of the tenants in that build- 
ing. Each tenant will have exclusive 
use of her own combination drying 
and locker room. If she prefers, she 
may use the outdoor drying yards pro- 
vided by the project. The trip to the 
basement is short and convenient. Dur- 
ing the time mother is in the basement, 
her small children can be kept under 
surveillance while at play, out of her 
way, in the locker room. 


Indoor Play Space 


We plan larger bedrooms in the new 
units, thereby providing more room for 
indoor play space for small children. 
Maxim Duplex suggests indoor play 
space other than bedroom, kitchen, or 
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MANAGER COMMENTS— 


MARSHALL F. DUMEYER 
Chief Housing Manager, City of Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission 


living room, , which indicates he advo 
cates a separate playroom or nursery! 
In our area of the country, even ex 
ceedingly high cost private homes do 
not provide such desirable but costly 
extra space. 

As to the living room being a “tra- 
ditionally poor place for this [play] 
purpose,” it has been my experience 
(and I have five children of my own 
and nine years’ experience in contacts 
with public housing tenants) that the 
mother prefers the children to play 
there, where it is convenient for her 
to keep an eye on them as she works 
in the kitchen or a bedroom. 

I take exception to the statement 
that “the child who lives in a public 
housing project is unable to cement his 
friendships in the home.” Why? 
Maxim says: “Under present circum- 
stances children usually can not bring 
their friends home without adding un 
reasonably to the house cleaning and 
straightening activities of the mother.” 
Can any child, anywhere? If a sep- 
arate room could be provided for such 
friendship-cementing purposes, would 
the mother’s time not still be necessary 
in “house cleaning and straightening”? 
Only the independently wealthy have 
such extra space in their home. In 
public housing, where would it end— 
a den for dad, a sewing room for 
mother, a separate library, and perhaps 
a “courting room” for sis? 

We must remember that our tenants 
come from and = substandard 
homes. They are low-income families. 


slums 


The project homes are far, far above 
anything they have ever known. They 
are decent, safe, and sanitary homes 
with every convenience and luxury that 
is possible under cost limitations. Res 
idency in a project is intended to be, 
and has proven to be, a temporary 
bridge during a period of financial 
stress. In Louisville it has been a step 
The 
quality and conveniences of our project 
units were proven just recently in a di 
rect contact which 1112 of 
1175 tenants stated that the safety and 
decentness experienced 


ping Stone to home ownership. 


survey in 


and enjoyed 
while living in a public housing project 
had increased their desire to 
home. Of the last 800 tenants who 
moved from our projects, 54.2 per cent 
of the white families bought private 
homes and 49.1 per cent of the Negro 
families did likewise. 


own a 


Community Space 


The well planned project should in 
clude a community building wherein 
space is provided for tenant and neigh 
borhood social, civic, and educational 
activities, as well as space for cooking, 
sewing, and other homemaker classes. 
Craft shop space and equipment can 
be provided for carrying out hobbies 
or “puttering.” If the city is not large 
enough to provide supervision through 
its recreation division, that problem can 
usually be solved by tenant clubs or or 
ganizations. 
and services 


Community facilities 


should not, of course, be provided if 


not “feasible.” On the other hand, 
project provision of space and facilities 
not otherwise available in the com 


munity can be all-important to public 


relations and sentiment toward projects. 
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Outdoor Space 

Families in Louisville prefer to live 
in flats rather than row houses. In 
that type construction we provide each 
tenant with his individual yard, which 
he uses and maintains. A nice sized 
concrete sitting area is provided in 
front and to the side of each stoop. I 
can not visualize “private” outdoor 
space as suggested by Maxim Duplex. 

In speaking of children “between 18 
months and six years,” Duplex says: 
“What is needed is some simple way 
of marking off the area so that small 
children are given definite limits to 
which to confine their play!” Oh, now 
Maxim! Have you ever tried to limit 
a two-, four-, or six-year-old’s play ac- 
tivities to confines marked by lines, 
shrubs, or any method other than steel 
walls without gates! Don’t sacrifice 
your disposition, digestion, and nerve 
system by trying. Believe me, it’s impos 
sible. Referring to two conditions af- 
fecting children, Maxim says: “In either 
case they are hard to control.” If he 
knows youngsters as I know them, he'd 
put it this way: “In amy case they are 
hard to control.” 


Tenant Maintenance 


As to projects being planned for 
“maximum tenant maintenance of 
buildings and grounds,” every local au- 
thority should devote much thought 
and time toward that goal. There 
must, however, be a definite limit to 
the maintenance a tenant is permitted 
to do or your project could soon become 
a hodge podge of interior color schemes; 


temporary, unsightly, and unsafe re- 
pairs; and “gadgets” conceived by the 
mind of an inventive genius who, 
through failure of the world to recog- 
nize his genius, remains a low-income 
man. 

Tenants should most certainly be re- 
sponsible for yard maintenance, snow 
removal, garbage disposal at the proper 
place, and for keeping a clean, orderly 
house. The “re-doing of floors.” in- 
terior painting, and making of repairs 
and replacements require at least a fair 
degree of skill that would not be fond 
in the average low-income tenant. Too 
much trust in tenant maintenance 
could well be false economy. I could 
not agree in permitting it to the extent 
proposed by Maxim. His comments 
regarding selection of appropriate unit 
design and re-thinking in planning and 
development are excellent. Every ef- 
fort should be made to increase the 
possibility of tenant maintenance so far 
as safety, efficiency, and proven econ- 
omy can be assured. 


Central Heating 


Louisville has found that individual 
automatic gas-fired heating plants in 
each building are far more efficient 
and economical than are central or zone 
heating plants. The savings in labor 
are tremendous. We could not advo- 
cate a space heater in each unit. Such 
heaters cut into the inside space of the 
unit and, using one of our projects 
of 653 units in 58 buildings as an ex- 
ample, would require maintenance of 
653 heaters rather than only 58. 


Space 
Mr. Duplex says: 
houses and 


“Usually the 
apartments of private 
buildings have been spacially adequate.” 
In our town, hundreds of private homes 
built and advertised as five-room units 
have had considerably less floor space 
than four-room units in our projects. In 
one of our nicest medium rent private 
apartment buildings, each kitchen is 
just 344 by 7% feet and the bath is 
either 44 by 5, 5 by 5, or 4 by 6! 
Spacious? The other room, a com- 
bination living room-bedroom is of a 
nice size, averaging about 11 by 16. 
The rents vary from $60 to $75 per 
month. I have heard comments from 
several former project tenants who 
bought private homes that they “miss 
the space we had in the projects.” 


In General— 


Public housers must study and take 
advantage of all new, improved design 
and materials in the planning of their 
projects. The cost limitations as speci- 
fied in the act are a definite barrier to 
frills, furbelows, and nonessential items. 

I enjoyed the articles by Maxim Du- 
plex. They had a great deal of merit. 
If they had not raised some points of 
argument, they would have been little 
short of worthless. I feel, however, 
that an architect’s viewpoint and opin- 
ion as to the needs, desires, and essen- 
tials of and for housing project tenants 
is not as qualified as that of a person 
who for years has been closely connect- 
ed with the actual operation of public 
housing. 





A STATE OFFICIAL DISSENTS— 


Mr. Duplex’s articles are replete with 
inconsistent naivetes. He assumes a 
nonexistent typical American home, 
which can be found only in the glori- 
hed pictures of certain slick magazines. 
He recognizes, but continually forgets, 
that low rents are a must if low-income 
families are to be housed and that low 
rents are inconsistent with roomy in- 
door play areas, hobby rooms, and 
landed estates. 

There is a misplaced fear on the part 
of too many local housing authorities 
that simplicity of design means a return 
to “horse and buggy” housing. Their 
reaction to new methods of construc- 
tion and fresh design is too apt to be 
emotional. Like Mr. Duplex, they vis- 
ualize an imaginary typical home and 
operate under the delusion that the 
“cute” shutters, gabled roofs, ornamen- 
tal scrolls, and obsolete facades of their 
Victorian and nondescript ho sing are 
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HAROLD ROBINSON 
Director, Massachusetts State 
Housing Board 


a prerequisite to public acceptance. 
They fail, or refuse, to realize that 
every community is a hodgepodge of 
architectural designs and that the 
“colonial” town, for example, is a 
myth. Architects, too, whether because 
of lack of ability or ingenuity—or an 
unprofessional concern with fees—are 
too wont to blame their mediocre and 
uninspired design on governmental and 
bureaucratic limitations. 

Any subsidized program must, of 
necessity, be one of compromise be- 
tween the lowest rents possible and the 
insistence on added amenities, starting 
with the premise of austerity and low 
rents. If showers and tiled bathrooms 
are to be installed, costs will rise; if 


densities are lower, land and site de- 
velopment costs will be greater; if 
room areas are increased, more plaster, 
more lumber and labor must be used. 
All of which affect rents. The ameni- 
ties Mr. Duplex is concerned with, but 
which he graciously excuses private en- 
terprise for no¢ constructing, necessarily 
mean a higher rent. Somewhere there 
must be a mean between the basic house 
and the rent that subsidized, low-in- 
come families can pay. 


” 


“El Ag . <s 


There are two points on which I 
agree with Mr. Duplex. First, that 
first-class construction throughout is an 
expensive absurdity; second, that com- 
munity facilities are a community prob- 
lem and not a housing project prob- 
lem. 

Our Massachusetts state-aided pro- 
gram involves some $200 million of 
construction and $5 million of annual 
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subsidies, spread over 115 projects in 
90 communities. We have continually 
compromised between rents and so- 
called “amenities”’—sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes unsuccessfully. Cer- 
tain of our room sizes, for example, are 
deliberately higher than those specified 
under the federal program. Where ob- 
solete building codes and local govern- 
ment emotions permitted, we have used 
frame, brick veneer, and cost-cutting 
methods of construction. An attempt 
has been made in certain instances to 
design for outdoor living and, wher- 
ever possible, for tenant maintenance. 
Unlike Mr. Duplex, however, we are 
sold on the fact that central heat and 
master metering mean better living 
and lower rents. We do not agree 
with those housing authorities (some in 
our own state) who accept public hous- 
ing with its tax exemption, public own- 
ership, and cash subsidy, but look upon 
the savings of master metering and cen- 
tral heat as socialistic. 

We have achieved both low rents 
and livable dwellings where the local 
housing authority and architect have 
had “guts” and vision. We have per- 
mitted, or urged, departures from the 
normal, always remembering, however, 
that we are dealing with low-income 
groups and public subsidies. In the 
Wellesley Housing Authority project 
discussed below, for example, we have, 
without increased costs, obtained some 
of the more “reasonable” qualities de- 
sired by Mr. Duplex. By proper screen- 
ing, individual play areas, drying yards, 
and outdoor terraces, the project has 
achieved the privacy and conveniences 
enjoyed by the suburbanite. 


OUTDOOR SPACE PROVIDED FOR 
APARTMENT DWELLERS 
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The Maxim Duplex design principles discussed on pages 299 to 307 of this 
issue of the Journal refer almost exclusively to row house construction—and as one 
commentator (Ramsey Findlater) says, in many cities, land costs dictate the use of 
apartment type structures. Such buildings pose special livability problems that need 


special study and solutions. 


Above is a view of a multi-unit apartment project on which the Chicago Hous- 


ing Authority has just let the contract. 


The architects sought to achieve one of 


Maxim’s livability goals—the provision of private outdoor space for each family 
—through the use of a continuous gallery running past each apartment, with the 


entrances of the apartments opening off it. 


The gallery is 8 feet wide, sufficient 


to permit the passage of tenants to and fro from their apartments and at the 
same time wide enough to give each family its own space for ‘sitting out'’—or for 
sunning the baby—or for a variety of other purposes. 


The project was designed by Loewenberg G Loewenberg and associate architects 


Harry Weese and John van der Meulen. 





Maxim Duplex, by quoting the 1937 
and 1949 Housing Acts, fairly proves 
the thesis that the public housing now 
getting started should not just “be de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary . . . serviceable, 
efficient, economical, and stable” but 
should also incorporate “sound stand- 
ards of . . . livability and size for ade- 
quate family life.” The 30 citizens’ 
housing associations throughout the 
nation have long urged that thesis. 

The one item Maxim overlooked was 
“adequate family life.” What is ade- 
quate housing for any family is a 
matter on which the sociologists are just 
beginning to suggest standards. Mean- 
time, administrators’ policy will have 
to be guided by a general hint and a 
bit of practical political economics: i.e. 
adequacy refers to normal (not disor- 
ganized ) family life of folks of relevant 
cultural stations to that of the tenants- 
to-be. We have got to make the hous- 
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A CITIZEN SPEAKS— 


W. C. LORING, Jr. 
Chairman, National Council of Housing 
Associations; Member, Wellesley Housing 
Authority 


ing livable for those who will use it— 
and not to suit some other person's 
tastes. Since it is to be subsidized 
housing, the public that pays the ex- 
cess will not be sold on continuing such 
a burden if it entails extras that can 
not be functionally justified as neces- 
sary to accomplish modern housekeep- 
ing, preserve physical and mental 
health, or prevent family disorganiza- 
tion. 


He’s Right 


Many of the specific points regarding 
standards raised by Maxim Duplex are 
well taken. For example, (1) too many 
housing authorities are tolerating bed- 


rooms under 100 square feet; (2) too 
often what little storage space can be 
afforded is not located on the same 
level as the working area of the dwell- 
ing; (3) work areas, such as the kitch- 
en, are not functional in terms of 
amount and location of counter, 
shelves, drawers, and electrical outlets; 
(4) no provision is made in the kitchen 
or elsewhere for installation of a pri- 
vately owned washing machine (so, 
the money required to buy such a time- 
saver in the work of a housewife is 
put into the television sets that excite 
the growls of persons antagonistic to 
subsidized housing); and (5), too often 
there is no provision for private out- 
door areas either for the play of chil- 
dren or the relaxation of adults. 


He’s Wrong 


On the other hand, it would appear 
that Duplex is a person of lower-upper 
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class status in view of two points raised 
that call for standards seldom available 
to, or recognized by, middle-class and 
lower-class families in their houses: 
(1) special utility rooms serving a dual 
function as children’s indoor play areas 
for rainy days (an upper upper-class 
person would have called for a separate 
utility room and a separate rumpus 
room) and (2) a separate room for 
adult hobbies, where the work can be 
left in disorder accompanied by a clut- 
ter of tools and materials (no middle- 
class housewife would tolerate such an 
arrangement and lower-class folk never 
have had such extra space). 
It’s Been Done 

The design of a housing project de- 
veloped by the authority of a suburban 
community of 18,000 (Wellesley) 
under the Massachusetts Chapter 200 
program may serve to illustrate how 
friend Maxim’s points that are well con- 
sidered have already been recognized 
and solved by a leading architect work- 
ing with an authority board that was 
willing to experiment in a design un- 
conventional in its own community. 
The 90-unit Wellesley project designed 
by Hugh Stubbins, Jr., of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, consists of row houses 
on 15 acres of land. The architect and 
authority planning committee were ac- 
quainted with the American Public 
Health Association’s basic principles, 
with the standards of the Federal Pub 
lic Housing Authority and with the 
publications criticizing the limitations of 
the old public housing program—and 
were determined to use more livable 
standards where possible. 


Privacy: Maxim wants more privacy: 
Stubbins at Wellesley provided it thus: 
each 210-foot building of six one-story 
units has two 9-foot setbacks, which 
separate the building into three pairs of 
units. The party walls run out to the 
straight roofeave, which is one foot be- 
yond the outside wall of the kitchens, 
24 feet beyond the walls of the bed- 
rooms, and 4 feet beyond the living 
room glass. As a result, the party walls 
and the setbacks screen both the service 
door leading to the sidewalk and the 
front door with a flagstone terrace fac- 
ing on a 110-foot wide area. Thus 
neighbors can not see what is going on 
at either doorway unless they walk well 
out from the building and obviously 
snoop. The standard of privacy is fur- 
ther strengthened by staggering each 
pair of buildings using a common serv- 
ice walk so that the entrances do not 
face each other but are screened by the 
opposite drying yard enclosures. 


Outdoor Space: Maxim harps on pri- 


vate outdoor areas; this project gives 
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MAXIM’S HOUSE IS BEING BUILT - - 
IN WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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As W. C. Loring points out in his commentary starting on page 301, most 
of the Maxim Duplex design principles have been incorporated in a row housing 
project designed by Hugh Stubbins, Jr. for the Wellesley Housing Authority. Floor 
plans for the two- and three-bedroom units in the 90-unit, state-aided project are 
pictured above. Each unit has both front and rear entrance privacy—and privacy 
of coming and going, of “‘sitting out,”’ of laundry drying space, of children’s 
play space, of gardening. Other features of the design closely parallel many of 
Maxim’s recommendations. Providing a maximum of privacy for every family, how- 
ever, seems to have been the major goal. By use of 9-foot setbacks, with the six- 
unit buildings staggered in sets of two, and through the use of party walls extending 
to the edge of roof overhangs, the units achieve a maximum of isolation one from 
the other. Mr. Loring’s comments give fairly full details of the design plan. 
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each dwelling two such areas, purposely 
separated. The drying yard enclosures 
are formed by pierced cinder-block 
walls, which, with the building, en- 
close three and one-half sides of a paved 
private terrace immediately under the 
kitchen windows and just outside the 
service door. This private yard of 155 
square feet serves as the place for: (1) 
year-round outdoor play area for small- 
er children under supervision of mother 
in kitchen; (2) sunning in summer out 
of sight of the neighbors; (3) outdoor 
work area for adult hobbies and, inci- 
dentally for, (4) drying clothes; (5) 
sunken garbage can; and (6) corner 
trash can. 

On the front side of the dwelling, 
away from traffic on any walk, the flag- 
stone terrace in front of the recessed 
glass wall of the living room provides 
a quiet place for placing the baby 
carriage or for adult living in good 
weather. 


Tenant Maintenance: Maxim Du- 
plex wants tenant use and not abuse 
of grounds. At the midpoint of the 
110-foot open area between the fronts 
of the Wellesley buildings will be a 
screen of plantings, mostly evergreens, 
to give year-round privacy between op 
posite neighbors’ living rooms. These 
plantings also serve to mark off the 
grounds so that areas for tenant main 
tenance can be easily demarcated. The 
units are one-story so as to allow each 
one larger yard areas, with freedom 
from overlooking neighbors. The au- 
thority intends to allow tenants the 
privilege, of planting flowers in a lim- 
ited area immediately in front of their 
dwelling, with the remainder kept in 
grass. This experiment will test the 
feasibility of tenant maintenance of 
the grounds and leave to management 
the grass area along the roadway and 
at the opposite ends of the buildings, 
plus the care of shrubs and trees. If 
such tenant maintenance proves in- 
feasible, the design permits easy switch- 
ing to project maintenance. Some land 
in a common plot suitable for division 
into separate vegetable gardens at one 
side of the project property can be 
made available if desired by the tenants. 
No space has been separately set aside 
for organized play and recreation, since 
the school playground a block away 
is available year-round after hours. 


Storage Space: Maxim Duplex’s gripe 
about storage space can not always be 
met as to size but should always be 
considered in respect to usable location. 
In each unit, the 45 to 60 square foot 
storage rooms are located in such a 
way that they are readily available for 
storing collapsible furniture, father’s 
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“ORDINARY” CONSTRUCTION EXPERIENCE GOOD 





Maxim's recommendation in favor of wood frame construction as a cost saving 
device has been tested and proved in Cincinnati at Valley Homes, above, built in 
1941. Siding is cement asbestos; roofing, asphalt shingle. Maintenance costs are 
said to compare favorably with those on brick masonry and brick veneer buildings. 





tools, mother’s mending gear, drying 
rack, baby’s play pen, suitcases, and 
sleds or tricycles when out of season. 
Sleds and tricycles when in season can 
be stored overnight out of most of the 
weather under the recessed terrace or 
the porch area by either outside door. 

The all-electric kitchens, possible 
thanks to a municipal light and power 
system, have probably made better use 
of the space than is to be found in 90 
per cent of modern housing, private 
and public. The amount of drawers, 
cabinet space, and open shelving far 
exceeds the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration and Public Housing Adminis 
tration standards. The broom closet 
will also take an ironing board and 
carpet sweeper or vacuum cleaner and 
has upper shelves for storing canned 
goods by the case. The section of cab- 
inet and counter in the kitchen next 
tothe sink and laundry tub can be 
removed and used in the storage room, 
if the family wishes to connect a pri- 
vate washing machine to the outlets 
provided. There is room in the kitchen 
for only one piece of furniture—baby’s 
highchair. All other eating is done in 
the dining area, just outside the kitchen 
door. 

Room Space: No bedroom is less 
than 100 square feet. As the plans 
show, the coat, linen, and bedroom 
closet facilities are more ample than 
in pre-war public housing. The living- 


dining room areas are 265 and 290 
square feet respectively in the 48 two 
bedroom and 42 three-bedroom units 
that comprise the project. Total areas 
of the units, excluding over-hang, are 
875 square feet in the two-bedroom 
and 987 square feet in the three-bed 
room dwellings. The design encour 
ages a considerable amount of tenant 
initiative in interior decorating, which 
probably better achieves the type of 
satisfaction Duplex is concerned with in 
urging tenant maintenance of interiors. 

The only community services in the 
project are central heating and whole 
sale utilities, which Maxim Duplex will 
be glad to know reduced rents mate 
rially. 

Type Construction: The fifth Du 
plex point regarding construction mate 
rials and techniques was adhered to. 
The modular use of cinder-block, red 
wood panels, and glass areas, and the 
interesting use of new techniques, such 
as insulation to shape the roof with its 
central drainage, made the project so 
inviting to contractors that there were 
20 main bids. The contractor, S. & A. 
Allen Company, Boston, came in with 
a bid well under the authority’s and 
state board’s estimated construction 
costs. That fact alone indicates that 
good architectural design can include 
many more desirable living standards 
than are usual in public housing and 
still achieve the requisite low costs. 
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REMEMBER “BROKEN” FAMILIES— 


EDWARD M. OUREN 
Executive Director, Housing Authority of the City of Omaha 


The Maxim Duplex articles indicate 
a thorough knowledge of public hous- 
ing as it was constructed under the 
Housing Act of 1937, which I think 
we all agree had many deficiencies. 
But the articles appear to be written 
with the idea of providing public hous- 
ing for a typical family consisting of 
a father, mother, and children. Rec- 
ords will show 30 or 40 per cent of the 
families living in public housing are 
broken families and are without a male 
member. 

I believe many of the suggestions are 
excellent and should be embodied in 
the new program where cost limita- 
tions will permit. I agree that com- 
munity laundries are not successful in 


connection with row houses for the 
very good reasons given, that utility 
space should be provided in the dwell- 
ing unit adjacent to the kitchen where 
cost limitations will not permit base- 
ments. I agree that the tenant should 
have maximum responsibility for the 
repair and cleanliness of his home and 
yard; that site plans for new con 
struction should provide the maximum 
of assignable space for tenant lawn 
care and should provide drives to serve 
the rear of all buildings whereby each 
tenant has his individual garbage and 
rubbish cans and is responsible for 
their cleanliness. 

I do not agree with the suggestion 
that space be provided in each unit for 





A TECHNICIAN AGREES— 


PHILIP DARLING 
Director of Development, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City 


No one could quarrel seriously with 
the desirability of most of the objec- 
tives set forth in Maxim Duplex’s in- 
teresting and provocative articles. More 
space within dwellings for hobbies, 
laundry activities, and children’s play; 
the provision of private outdoor space 
for each dwelling; and the maximum 
degree of tenant maintenance are cer- 
tainly worth-while goals that have not, 
as a general rule, been fully attained 
in projects designed under the old 
program. 

Frame Construction 


Some questions might, however, be 
raised with respect to the means that 
the author suggests for accomplishing 
these objectives. He indicates, for ex- 
ample, that the cost of the added amen- 
ities that he advocates could be met. 
in whole or in part, by utilization of 
frame construction instead of the ma- 
sonry and concrete construction prev- 
alent in existing projects. The man- 
agers of our local projects would not, 
however, agree with him that, “the 
extra capital expenditure | for concrete 
and masonry construction] fails to re- 
sult in substantially lower costs of op- 
eration.” A survey of those concerned 
with the management and maintenance 
of our existing projects, which include 
both masonry and frame construction, 
has revealed that they are opposed to 
frame exterior walls or to wood floors 
and stairs on the basis that this type 
of construction results in substantially 
increased maintenance costs. The ex- 
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tent to which this conclusion is borne 
out by actual cost figures needs further 
study. The concrete floors in our ex- 
(Continued column one, page 305) 





adult hobbies. If it were possible to 
provide such space only in houses 
where an adult male was to live, it 
could be practical. However, with 30 
to 40 per cent of the families living in 
low-rent housing having no male adult, 
the space would have no practical use. 

I would question the advisability of 
individual garden space for each ten 
nant. Too often the tenant gets the 
urge in the spring to plant a garden, 
loses interest and permits it to grow 
up to weeds. Individual garden space 
would necessarily have to be fenced, 
which would be costly. Properly lo- 
cated, fenced community gardens seem 
to be the answer for tenants who want 
a garden. Such an arrangement does 
not detract from yard appearance, as 
would individual gardens that are per 
mitted to grow up to weeds. 

The picture below shows a commu- 
nity garden at South Side Terrace 
Homes. Each spring space is allotted 
to any tenant who has an urge to plant 
a garden. If he neglects it, we find that 
the tenants who are serious about gar- 
dening will take over any space that 
may have been planted and deserted 
and either plant it for themselves or 
keep it clean and free from weeds. I 
believe community gardens to be the 
answer to garden space in low-rent 
housing. 





COMMUNITY SPACE SOLVES PROBLEM 
OF TENANT GARDENS 





Mr. Ouren, in his comments above, recommends, community garden space 


rather than individual gardens for each tenant. 
at South Side Terrace Homes in Omaha. 


Pictured is the community garden 
Each spring, tenants who want to under- 


take a gardening project are assigned space in this plot. 
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TECHNICIAN— 
(Continued from page 304) 
isting projects, incidentally, have been 
readily accepted by our tenants. In 
any event, at present prices, it would 
appear that frame construction offers 
little or no initial saving over masonry 
and concrete, to say nothing of the 
difficulty in today’s market of obtaining 
decent lumber. The present situation 
may, of course, be regarded as abnor- 
mal but, nevertheless, it is under to- 
day’s conditions that we are designing 
and building new projects. 
Basements 

Personally, | am heartily in favor of 
providing individual basements for 
row house projects but our cost esti- 
mates do not wholly support PHA’s 
contention that they can be secured 
at very little additional cost. In view 
of present uncertainties over future 
construction prices, we have, therefore, 
reluctantly decided to rule out indi- 
vidual basements in the projects that 
we now have in the planning stage. 
This is another subject worthy of more 
intensive investigation. 

Community Space 

Many of Maxim Duplex’s criticisms 
of community laundries and of central 
storage facilities are, of course, largely 
justified in terms of past design. Sur- 
veys of our tenants have indicated that 
a surprisingly large number of them 
own non-automatic washing machines, 
generally second-hand, and certainly 
space should be provided in the dwell- 
ing unit for such machines. The pro- 
vision of wholly adequate space within 
the dwelling for laundry activities is, 
however, costly compared to the ex- 
pense of central laundries. Further- 
more, the removal of laundry activities 
from the individual dwelling unit 
would at least have the distinct advan- 
tage of reducing the condensation 
problem, which has been one of our 
major headaches in existing projects. 
The potentialities of central laundries 
equipped with fully automatic washing 
machines (perhaps operated on a con- 
cession basis) should be more fully 
explored since, as the author himself 
implies at one point, this type of facil- 
ity may eliminate many of the past 
difficulties. I also have a feeling that 
many of our troubles with central stor- 
age space might be overcome by dif- 
ferent design. 

Maintenance 


In general, it would seem to me that 
the author may not have given sufh- 
cient consideration to the vital neces- 
sity of designing public housing dwell- 
ings for low maintenance costs. In 
part, this may stem from an incomplete 
realization of the intensity of use which 
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OUTDOOR PRIVACY PROVIDED AT WINTON TERRACE 





The Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority has provided at its Winton 
Terrace project the type of private outdoor ‘‘sitting space” that Maxim recommends. 
The brick terraces pictured are laid on a sand base at the entrance to each dwelling. 





these structures must sustain over a 
long period. We are designing new 
projects for families with a much 
larger proportion of children than 
would commonly be found in any com- 
parable private development. Further- 
more, most of the families who are 
taken into public housing projects have 
spent all of their lives under the most 
deplorable slum conditions and there 
is little in their background that fits 
them for easy and rapid adaptation to 
their new surroundings. While a large 
proportion of these families soon de- 
velop a strong sense of responsibility 
for the proper maintenance of their 


new homes, there will always be a cer 
tain number for whom this adjustment 
is extremely difficult. Any failure to 
appreciate the degree of wear and tear 
to which projects will be subjected over 
a long period can be fatal in terms of 
economical future operation. 

None of the above comments should 
be taken as representing a basic differ 
ence of opinion with the author in most 
of his criticisms of past project design 
since I am in complete accord with 
much of what he has said. I do not 
think, however, that the problems that 
he has so ably presented lend them- 
selves to any easy or simple solution. 





ANOTHER TECHNICIAN AGREES— 


WILLIAM SCHLENKE 
Technical Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh 


“The New Issue in Public Housing,” 
as I view it, is neither new nor limited 
to public housing. Maxim Duplex’s 
five suggested guides to the designers 
of public housing communities might 
be well directed to the designers and 
builders of private housing develop 
ments with even greater force. 

The relatively spacious American 
home of the past has been shrinking 
during the past 40 years to something 
that is now about as large as a two 
car garage and, in most cases, less 


inspiring. However, I must agree 


with the author that the shortcomings 
of the private housing industry should 
not influence public housing’s justifiable 
goal of sound standards of livability 
and size for adequate family life. 
Many of the arguments advanced by 
Maxim Duplex have been discussed 
and adopted during the past several 
years by the Pittsburgh Housing Au 
thority in its planning of additional 
communities. For example, 79 per cent 
of our present 5500 dwellings are in 
three-story apartment buildings. We 
now propose to reverse that ratio in 
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eur new building program to at least 
80 per cent row-house type dwellings. 
We are also providing full base- 
ments in all buildings and, due to our 
topography, they will be well lighted 
and will in most cases have direct ac- 
cess to outdoor space for clothes drying, 
children’s play, etc. Although we do 
not contemplate providing porches for 
private outdoor family space, we are 
advancing in this direction by means 
of second-floor overhangs on the garden 
side of the dwelling, with supporting 
walls projecting out 4 to 6 feet. We 
propose, further, to delineate individ- 
ual yard space fer each dwelling by 


means of fencing «and walks. Such 
planning will, in addition to human- 
izing the outdoor space, aid mate- 
rially in the encouragement of tenant 
maintenance of the grounds. 

In connection with community facil- 
ities to be provided in our new de- 
velopments, we are discussing the pre- 
liminary plans with those agencies, 
both public and private, from whom 
we can secure agreements to supervise 
those facilities, in order that the de- 
tails of planning, construction, and 
equipment may be in accord with their 
specialized experience in these fields. 

In the construction of the two-story 





row house dwelling, we do not in- 
tend to build an expensive fireproof 
building but, rather, a wood frame 
structure with brick veneer exterior 
walls for the most part. 

In order to achieve the ideals of 
Mr. Duplex and of all of us engaged 
in public housing, a tremendous 
amount of teamwork is required of 
the local authority's executive, manage- 
ment, and maintenance personnel, as 
well as its architects and planners. To 
be effective, such teamwork must be 
based upon imagination and a willing- 
ness to use new techniques as well as 
our experience of the past 13 years. 





A 


The criticism contained in the two 
articles by Maxim Duplex in the June 
and July issues of the JouRNAL OF 
Hovsine of public housing under the 
Housing Act of 1937, and his sugges- 
tions for design and construction of 
projects under the 1949 act, now in the 
planning stage, should help to point 
a new approach: by local authorities 
and their architects in examining the 
potentialities and shortcomings of group 
housing. 

It is unfortunate that Maxim implies 
that the burden of design under both 
acts is carried by the federal govern- 
ment. This division of responsibility 
may have been true to a large extent 
in the earlier program, although one 
may find examples of sound and imag- 
inative design that demonstrate that 
even then it was possible for local au- 
thorities to develop projects that ad- 
vanced far beyond stock plan schemes. 
In the 1949 act, however, the intent 
of Congress, as shown in the law itself 
and in its legislative history, was the 
placing of responsibility in the local 
community to determine its own needs 
and, acting through its housing au- 
thority, to interpret those needs in the 
design and operation of its public hous- 
ing developments. 

In discussing space requirements, the 
author has directed attention to certain 
deficiencies in provision for what are 
termed facilities for normal home life 
without giving due weight to controll- 
ing cost requirements. True, the dec- 
laration of policy in the 1949 act pre- 
scribed “sound standards of . . . liva- 
bility and size for adequate family life” 
but in the same sentence it prescribes 
them “at lower costs,” and in Title 
IH1 it limits allowable costs to $1750 
per room for dwelling construction and 
equipment costs except under specified 
conditions, where the maximum may be 
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increased by not more than $750. What 
this means is that each local authority 
must exercise its best judgment in fit- 
ting the suggestions by such competent 
critics as Maxim Duplex into a pattern 
of local needs, community acceptance, 
statutory cost limitations, state law re- 
quirements, and operating income and 
expense estimates. It may be difficult 
to adjust additional space indoors for 
laundry drying, children’s play, and 
mechanical or carpentry crafts with the 
admonition in the act against elabo- 
rateness and extravagance and with the 
limits on dwelling facilities cost. 
Tenant Maintenance 


The author indicates that his com- 
ments apply primarily to two-story row 
houses and here his suggestions on out- 
door living space are particularly ap- 
propriate. An arrangement of build- 
ings, walks, fences, and plantings that 
accomplish outdoor privacy controlled 
by the resident should be a primary 
objectives of the site designer. The 
promise of operating economy through 
increased tenant maintenance may be 
largely illusory. Cutting lawns; keep- 


LOCAL vs. FEDERAL VIEW— 


ing grounds and buildings clean; and 
to some extent, painting are well within 
the capabilities of almost everyone but 
the skills required to make structural 
or plumbing repairs or to adjust or 
repair mechanical equipment are not 
found in many persons. The cost of 
re-doing badly done jobs may be far 
greater than the savings effected by a 
few properly done. Emphasis should 
be on the selection of materials, fin- 
ishes, and equipment that require a 
minimum in repairs and replacement. 

The advice on the use of ordinary 
construction is timely. There is still 
a widely held misconception that the 
useful life of a building, in terms of 
the amortization period, is related only 
to the sturdiness of its construction. 
Actually, useful life is more directly 
related to standards of maintenance 
and sound buildings of light construc- 
tion properly maintained will give sat- 
isfactory results. 

Although it may be conceded that 
one- or two-story buildings generally 
provide a superior opportunity for im- 
proved family living than multi-story 
apartments, limitations on available 
land areas in many cities make higher 
densities unavoidable. A critical an- 
alysis of this type of multiple housing 
and the many problems it involves 
would be of substantial value. 








WHEN YOU BUILD... 
don’t forget that 


“In the final analysis, it is the skilled designer concerned with 
people as well as economy who will provide the maximum livability 
in housing . . . but in addition to his imagination, his creative skill, 
and his trained analytical ability, there must also be an equal disposition 
on the part of administrators to seek and maintain these same qualities.” 

Ouoted from “Public Housing, Los Angeles Area, 
Analysis and Report,” issued by the 
search Council of Southern California, May 
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PHA AND MAXIM 
DIFFER ON BASIS 
FOR JUDGING DESIGN 


How does the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration decide whether or not to 
approve main construction contracts 
for projects developed under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949? 

The answer appears in a PHA “Cir- 
cular” issued on August 18: PHA ap 
plies one criterion and that is for the 
purpose of distinguishing between 
economy and extravagance in project 
design. Its criterion is a comparison 
of the proposed project “with decent, 
safe, and sanitary low-cost housing 
being privately developed in the com- 
munity.” This criterion reflects PHA’s 
view of the requirements of the act. 

Maxim’s View 

The Maxim Duplex articles in the 
June and July Journacs (discussed on 
preceding pages) conclude on the note 
that the above criterion is one unlikely 
to produce housing that meets defen- 
sible standards of livability. Maxim 
says: “It is no indictment of free enter- 
prise . . . to maintain that the private 
construction industry does not auto- 
matically produce the kind of dwellings 
that particular types of families need 
in particular periods . . . To say that 
public dwellings should never exceed 
the quality of the lowest priced units 
that private builders happen to be sup- 
plying at a particular place and time, 
is to misunderstand both the objective 
in view and the proper means to its 
attainment. The minimum _ require- 
ments of the American standard of liv- 
ing are observable realities. The in- 
ability of occasional housing producers 
to satisfy these requirements should 
not blind us to what these requirements 
actually are. Instead, we should de- 
fine family living needs in a systematic 


way, divest them of Utopian tendencies, * 


and allow them to influence the pro- 
duction of housing generally so that all 
types of families may live in adequate 
homes in as few years as possible.” 
On the other hand, there is at least 
one point of agreement between the 
Maxim Duplex design principles and 
those outlined in the PHA circular. 
PHA lists eight major areas in which 
project designs that have come to them 
for review have been “expensive and 
extravagant.” Under the “structural 
design, materials and methods” head- 
ing, PHA recommends against “con- 
crete frame construction in one-, two-, 
and three-story building;” also against 
“masonry bearing walls and concrete 
floor slabs in locations where such con- 
struction is seldom, if ever, used in 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of August 18, 1950) 
Applications Units Stat 
614 3()2. 748 141 
Mncludes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Source PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As fj August 18, 1950) 
Approved b Contract 
Requestec President Executed 
Number 601 552 Ty 
Amount $52.57 3.000 S48 837 00 
Units 298 020 277.77 % 204 
source PHA Week! Progre Repx rt 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of August 18, 1950) 
Number Units 
PHA Weekly Progress Report 


Source 


APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS 


(ds of lugust 18, 1950) 
Previous July 21 to August 18 Tota 
Units 21,200 20,618" +1818 
Projects 60 532 113 
“Arkansas: Little Rock, 400; California: Merced, 140: Connecticut: Willimanti 
100; Georgia: Brunswick, 200 in 2 projects; Columbus, 300; Gainesville, 120; Hawai 


Hilo, 60; Lotmsiana: New Orleans, 2388 in 4 projects; Minnesota: St 
Nebraska: Omaha, 401 in 2 projects: New Jersey: Hoboken, 98: Jersey Cit 522 in 
2 projects; Newark, 2440 in 3 projects: Passaic, 384; Union Cit 192 wn 2 project 

New York: New York City, 5060 in 4 projects: North Carolina: Charlotte. 400: Fa 

etteville, 180; Pennsylvania: Johnstown, 300; Puerto Rico: San Juan, 2610: South 
Carolina: Spartanburg, 100; Tennessee 2 projects; Texas: Bonham 
64: Brownsville, 250 in 2 projects; Brov-nwood, 50; Canyon, 16; Dallas, 1122 in 5 
projects; McAllen, 150; San Antonio, 1081 in Waxahuchi 

60; Virginia: Norfolk, 428. 


Knoxville, 744 in 
+ projects 


Temple, 76 


Source: 


PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


(As of August 18, 1950) 


Site Final Develoy 
Approved ment Approved 
418 123 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (‘URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of August 22, 1950) 
Capital Grant Preliminar Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 206 29 ! 
Amount $166,367 633 $1,038,996 $405.028 


Source HHFA 








RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
(As of August 18, 1950) 
Preliminary 





Applications Units Reservations Units Loans Approved Unit 
34 3444 ll 420 ) 3490 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 
FARM HOUSING 
(As of July 31, 1950) 

sorrowers Borrowers 

Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 

Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 

$530 $20,241,081 2313 221 


Source: Farmers Home Admunistration 
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PHA CIRCULAR— 
(Continued from page 307) 
normal residential construction.” 

The seven other major headings 
under which PHA lists items that “con- 
tribute to expensive and extravagant 
design and construction” are: (1) the 
site, (2) density and dwelling type, 
(3) site planning, (4) site engineering, 
(5) architectural planning and design, 
(6) plumbing, (7) heating and elec- 
trical. 

One-Story, Detached Houses 


The PHA circular comes out flatly 
against one-story houses and detached 
houses. The circular states: 

“One-story houses predominate in 
many projects. It is easy to recognize 
the advantages of livability gained from 
such planning but there is more than 
a theoretical lack of economy in these 
types: the extra land required, the extra 
cost of site improvements, the failure 
of foundations and roof to serve more 
than one floor, the increased heat loss, 
and other, though less serious, handi- 
caps are all inherent in the one-story 
house. 

“Detached houses. Projects consist- 
ing only of detached houses have been 
noted occasionally, but more frequently 
they are used with a mixture of twin 
houses. The arguments for and against 
this type of planning are quite parallel 
to those concerning one-story houses. 
The twin house has far more justifica- 
tion. Field offices are not authorized 
to approve projects consisting entirely 
of detached houses or even of a mix- 
ture of detached houses with other 
types, except that a few detached houses 
may be included if they can be used to 
advantage in small or odd-shaped parts 
of a project site to round out the de- 
sired number of units.” 

Arbitrary? 

The PHA recommendations against 
many methods and materials have an 
arbitrary tone that may provoke local 
opposition. Many of them run counter 
to the findings of local authorities and 
local architects. For example, water- 
borne garbage disposal units are on 
the PHA black list, whereas the Hous- 
ing Research Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia has made a recent survey of 18 
Los Angeles projects and come up with 
exactly the opposite recommendation, 
based on operating economies possible. 
Heating system recommendations, too, 
may prove more arbitrary than oper- 
ating experience in various parts of the 
country justifies. What the reaction 
of the field will be to the circular re- 
mains to be seen. NAHO’s Technical 
Section, now being organized, is ex- 
pected to review it carefully. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1950 1949 
July 144,000 (preliminary) 46, 100 
First seven months $38,300 (preliminary) 545,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


~~ DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1950 1949 
July $1.245.000.000 $ 789,000,000 
First seven months 6.614.000.0000 4.395 000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 


Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and mutli-family) 





April 1950 April 1949 
Number 22,800 18.700 
Per cent to total 17.1 21.2 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
First six First six 

June 1950 months 1950 June 1949 months 1949 
Private 141,100 685,200 91,000 476.600 
Public 900 9,100 4,560 22.400 
Total 142,000 694,300 95,500 449 000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTS 
April 1950 April 1949 





Urban 78,800 49,500 
Rural-nonfarm 54,600 38.800 
133,400 88.300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1950 1949 
June 274,456 213.596 
First six months 1,414,659 1,150,203 


Nore: During June, FHA mortgage insurance under Title I, Section 8, Title 
II (203) and Title VI (603) was written on 25,114 loans covering 25,958 units in 
l- to 4-family structures. Also during June, 34,611 GI home loans were guaran- 
teed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 27,024 loans were secured by first 
mortgages. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


(In amounts of $20 .000 or less) 


1950 1949 
June $1,465,469.000 $1.018.427.000 
First six months 7 263,269,000 5.369.864.000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE WRITTEN 
(Under Titles II, VI and VIII) 
First six First six 
June 1950 months 1950 June 1949 months 1949 
Number of mortgages 25,273 164,607 23,828 147,147 
Dwelling units 41,438 247,418 45,271 212,518 
Dollar Amount $298,373.685 $1,773,897.458  $331,996.961 $1.511.442.533 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 











1950 1949 
June $1.995 $1.924 
First six months average 1.990 1.928 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
July 207.2 189.0 
First seven months average 197.8 ; 196.4 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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“Thue seuswerd..- 


to the “six answers” in the July Journal on 
use of community space for tenant activities 











xt social workers view ~ 


I am a social worker, now training 
staff for agencies whose job it is to 
provide recreation and voluntary edu- 
cation. Therefore, I presume, I fall 
into the category of the “do-gooders” 
whose mistaken benevolence is blamed 
for many of the troubles listed in the 
comments. 

I am very glad to have this opportu- 
nity to “comment on the comments” 
and I hope that I can, by clarifying 
the issue as I see it, at least prepare 
the way for a more rational and co- 
operative handling of the problems 
mentioned. 

The community activities referred to 
—and those with which I am familiar 
in housing projects—are of two kinds: 
(1) those whose purpose is recreation 
or voluntary education and (2) those 
such as tenant councils that are in part 
administrative and in part a kind of 
community organization. I should like 
here to treat the two types separately, 
since their functions are distinct. 


Recreation, Education 


Community recreational and educa- 
tional programs, I believe, are not the 
function of public housing, unless such 
housing is built in isolated sections 
where there is no established commu- 
nity life. And even in such isolated 
areas, community facilities of this kind 
should be set up by the housing ad- 
ministration only on a temporary basis 
until the tenants can take over for 
themselves. In a normal urban set- 
ting, surrounded by residential areas 
and within range of the customary 
facilities for leisure time, it seems to 
me, there are several reasons why it 
is sounder policy not to include in- 
itiation and supervision of such activi- 
ties within the function of the housing 
administrator. 

In the first place, as is now com- 
monly recognized, such activities can 
not be set up for public housing ten- 
ants alone without producing antag- 
onism from surrounding areas—with- 
out developing an ingrown community 
and, most of all, creating an impres- 
sion that tenants are being treated in 
some way as “inmates.” 
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F «rther, if, as I believe is generally 
the case, such activities are open to 
families from surrounding areas, there 
is legitimate question about charging 
the financial costs of the program 
against a housing budget. The costs of 
such activities are essential charges on 
the community’s resources allocated for 
public recreation and adult education 
and they should be paid for either 
through taxes or by assignments from 
voluntarily — subscribed 
funds. 

Still more important is the fact that 
the relation between the tenants and 
the management of a project does not 
provide a sound basis for such activi- 
ties. As several housing administra- 
tors have pointed out, there is neces- 
sarily an element of authority in the 
job of the administrator. It involves 
not only the do’s and don’ts mentioned 
in the July JournaL comments but also 
the responsibility to check the tenants’ 
incomes and resources in order to de- 
termine whether they can remain in 
the projects. Such authority, essential 
as it is to a manager, disqualifies him 
from being a promoter and administra 
tor of community activities. 


community 


Tenants 
are apt either to feel a certain coercion 
to join if an activity is promoted by 
the administration or to resist on the 
perfectly legitimate basis that it is not 
the administration’s business to try to 
provide them any type of personal 
guidance. 

Some tenants will participate in com- 
munity activities to curry management's 
favor and others may pre-empt the facil- 
ities or the leadership to create an ex 
clusive group of their own. The sit 
uation here is much like one created 
when industrial plants organize recrea- 
tional programs. The plant may want 
to use such programs for advertising 
purposes or may convince itself that 


it is “boosting employee morale”—but 
the truth is that when recreational 
programs are company-controlled, they 
are liable to such perversions as, on 
the one hand, promotion of the pro 
gram by the plant for ulterior purposes, 
unrelated to the real desire of the em 
ployees for group activities, and,. on 
the other, participation by the em 
ployees either through fear or in hope 
of favor. Such activities should be 
completely voluntary and pursued for 
their own sake—not as means to other 
ends. 
Housing’s Responsibility 

If a housing administration is not 
to assume responsibility for the initia 
tion and supervision of community ac 
tivities, should it have any relationship 
to such programs? I should like to 
suggest certain ways in which it would 
seem to be important that some rela 
tionship be maintained. 


1—Outdoor Space: In the planning 
of housing estates, the space allowed 
for recreation should be considered 
along with other aspects of normal liv 
ing. Outdoor space for playgrounds 
is now generally accepted as necessary 
in all city planning. When the build 
ing of a housing project increases the 
population of a community, particu 
larly with large numbers of children, 
obviously play lots and playgrounds 
should be planned in conjunction with 
the project. The facilities should, in 
every case, be planned to fit in with 
overall community needs and thus 
might frequently be provided outside 
the project area—although accessible 
to it. 


2—Indoor Space: For some reason, 
while we accept the necessity for pro 
viding outdoor play space, we often 
do not feel called upon to do the same 
Yet the fact is 
that for at least six months of the year, 


with indoor facilities. 


in most climates, leisure time must be 
spent largely indoors. In housing for 


families on income levels higher than 
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those served by public housing, indoor 
space for adults’ recreation and chil- 
dren’s play is often included within the 
home or yard, which, in fact, is prob- 
ably the best place for it—in terms of 
younger children, at least. For lower 
income groups, with smaller houses 
and usually more children, it seems rea 
sonable that there should be some pro- 
vision of at least common space tor 
these purposes. There should actually 
be no question about doing so, since, 
for young people and adults of all 
incomes, space of this kind—club rooms, 
gymnasiums, workshops of various 
kinds, swimming pools, and similar 
facilities—are now accepted as a nat 
ural and essential part of what a com 
munity should provide for its citizens. 
In the higher income areas of a com 
munity, these facilities are often self 
supporting. For most of the com 
munity, however, they are subsidized. 

Of course, if existing indoor com- 
munity activities space in the vicinity 
of public housing is adequate, it seems 
clear that no more should be added 
as a part of a public housing develop 
ment. If not, however, it seems rea 
sonable for public housing to provide 
facilities in the same way that public 
schools and churches frequently do. 
The amount of space that should legiti 
mately be included and charged to the 
cost of housing, I am not equipped to 
define. But the principle that public 
buildings built for one purpose may 
justifiably be expected to serve other 
useful public purposes is well estab 
lished in our use of public schools— 
and often of public libraries—for gen 
eral community recreation, for adult 
education, and for public meetings of 
many kinds. There is no reason why 
a community should not expect public 
housing projects to follow this pattern 
of accommodating themselves to com 
munity programs, if the people of the 
areas involved need facilities for sich 
purposes. The major and essential fac 
tor here is, I believe. that no public 
housing project should be built or run 
in isolation from the surrounding com- 
munity. 


3—Personnel: When community fa 
cilities require personnel, as is often 
the case, for example, with playgrounds 
in summer, the question arises as to 
the role of housing management. There 
are, it seems to me, two ways of han- 
dling the matter, if housing manage 
ment is not to be responsible. The 
community space can be turned over 
to public recreation authorities for use 
along with other public playgrounds 
and centers. Or, if an appropriate pri- 
vate community house is available near- 
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by, the private agency might use the 
project facilities as a part of its pro 
gram or set up a project branch to di 
rect project activities. 

The relationship between housing 


management and either the public o1 


‘ 
private agency in such cases would be 
much like that instituted in some pub 
lic schools where public or private 
agencies take over facilities during out 
of-school hours. Cooperative relations 
(especially between the project jan 
torial force and the outside agency) 
must be established—but it should o« 
made clear that the actual community 
activities program 1s under auspices 1n 
dependent ot the housing apency Re 
sponsibility for the scheduling ol space 
for all purposes should rest with th 
agency in over-all charge: the publi 
recreation department, if it has as 
sumed full charge; the private com 
munity agency, if it has taken over; 
the housing management, if it has not 
been able to turn the entire building 
or space over, full-time, to another 
sponsor. Policies in regard to use, 
and the relationship between the groups 
that take over the space for various 
purposes—Boy and Girl Scouts, Amer 
ican Legion, tenants’ clubs, etc.—would 
need to be defined by the central agency 
in order to fix responsibility and avoid 
contusion, 

Housing management usually gets 
the coordination job when com 
munity facilities are very limited or if 
no recognized community agency is 
available to take charge. In this situa 
tion, housing management should have, 
I believe, no relation to the activities 
beyond the provision of space and the 
setting of policies and procedures re 
lated to its use. The organizations 
using the space should be required to 
provide their own leadership. 


4—Information: There is one fur 
ther possible relation between the ad 
ministrator of a housing estate and 
the community activities of the tenants. 
It would seem to me natural that such 
an administrator or one of his staff 
should be a source of information and 
referral for tenants wishing various 
kinds of assistance available in the 
community. 

It is surprising how little people 
know of the resources a community has 
to offer, especially new arrivals. Fam 
ily counselling, placement of children 
for day care, public libraries, public 
and private recreation, hospital and 
clinic facilities are only a few of the 
services often needed by a family. To 
expect an administrator of housing to 
know whether these resources exist and 
how to get to them is to ask no more 


from him than is expected from a well 
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informed school principal. It would 
seem to me natural to assume that such 
referral service might be available in 
a housing office—of course, only as re- 
quested. 
Tenant Councils 

We have so far been considering 
chiefly community activities related to 
leisure time. There has been, in addi- 
tion, some experimentation with tenant 
councils whose function was in part 
administration and in part community 
organization. This type of activity 
presents quite different problems. | 
am familiar with such efforts in one 
community only but there the mortality 
rate of tenant councils has been high. 
These organizations, as | see it, were 
begun at the wrong end and without 
sufficient awareness of the over-tones 
of the tenant-manager relationship. 
Such councils, where instituted by 
management, will, I suspect, always 
have a flavor about them of the com- 
pany union. Student councils in 
schools and colleges and house coun- 
cils of community houses often operate 
in that atmosphere. There is often the 
accusation—in some cases _ probably 
justified—that such organizations are, 
in fact, means of manipulation by man- 
agement and that those persons active 
in them are “stooges.” 

In the case of tenant councils, the 
only sure way to avoid this suspicion 


—and reality—is fo wait until the pro- 
posal for organization comes from the 
tenants—or if the suggestion comes 
from management, it should be done 
with no pressure or promotion. 

Any administration, whether in ed- 
ucation, social work, industry, or hous- 
ing, must be willing to receive pro- 
posals for collective action, it seems to 
me, and to share power in those areas 
where it is legally and functionally pos- 
sible. But such a plan will have vital- 
ity only where the impulse of “the 
managed” to unite and to ask manage- 
ment for its cooperation has real roots 
among the constituency. 

American community life and ed- 
ucation encourage the rights of free 
speech and free assemblage and pre- 
pare people to use them with common 
sense. It is, I believe, to be hoped for 
that people involved in any enterprise 
will wish a voice in its control. If a 
request to share responsibility comes 
from the grass roots, the resulting 
group activity is more likely to survive 
in a healthy condition than if the pro- 
posal came from and was nurtured 
from above. The democratic habit and 
the ability to work out problems by 
shared power and responsibility are 
difficult achievements and their devel- 
opment in all areas of our society takes 
long experience. Whether such shar- 


ing 1s needed or will in time develop 
in housing projects remains, as I see 
it, so far an open question for the 
future to settle. 


The “Do-Gooder” Label 


I can not attempt, in this brief space, 
to’ deal with the well-worn stereotype 
of the “do-gooder” that appeared in 
several comments in the July Journat. 
Labels of that type, like those applied to 
the so-called potbellied capitalist, the 
labor leader with bombs in his pockets, 
the “socialist” who advocates the wel- 
fare state (and public housing is always 
thought of as a part of that state, thus 
tagging public housing officials with 
the “socialist” label) change and even- 
tually disappear only when those who 
apply them gain a closer acquaintance 
and more accurate knowledge of the 
facts involved. I suspect that if or when 
the twain of those who apply the “do- 
gooder” label and those who wear it, 
should meet on some committee to 
decide how much recreation space, for 
example, is needed in a new housing 
project, the chasms between them might 
not be as great as some commentators 
suppose. While neither party to this 
action would admit under any circum- 
stances, I am sure, to “doing good,” 
they will both be aiming at doing well 
their distinct but inevitably related 
functions. 





From time to time, the beneficial re- 
sults to tenants of public low-rent hous- 
ing projects from tenant activity pro- 
grams have been questioned by some 
local authorities. Whether the explan- 
ation of this attitude is that overtaxed 
authorities choose to overlook the 
“more than shelter” objective of public 
housing or that the burden of property 
management is so great that there is no 
time to consider tenant activities can 
not be determined. 

That values are derived from com- 
munity activity programs is unquestion- 
able. Why have nearly 2000 munici- 
palities provided funds for public recre- 
ation facilities and leadership, with as 
many as 200 to 300 workers in some 
communities? Why does a local health 
department provide health education, 
well-baby clinics, nutrition classes, and 
so on? Why are millions of dollars 
spent annually by private agencies such 
as the YMCA and YWCA, Youth 
Clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and many 
other organizations? Why are funds 
appropriated for national, state, and city 
parks? Why has the White House 
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Conference for Children and Youth 
spent nearly two years working for 
facilities and services that will benefit 
children and youth? Funds continue 
to be appropriated or contributions ob- 
tained year after year for such services. 
Agencies conducting these programs 
are expanding, not shrinking. Their 
facilities are growing. The men and 
women sponsoring these activities are 
not just “do-gooders.” They see re- 
sults not in terms of dollars but in 
terms of an improved citizenry. That 
every individual needs more than shel- 
ter, food, and clothing has long been 
recognized. 
Who’s Responsible? 

A public housing project is but a 
segment of a community—a residential 
neighborhood. It is the community’s 
responsibility to provide facilities and 
services for this neighborhood, not the 
responsibility of the public housing 


agency. But in many communities the 
municipality can not provide facilities 
sufficiently near the project for use; 
consequently, PHA has established 
policy and standards for such facilities 
on the project site where the city has 
not provided them or determines that 
there is no possibility of providing 
them. Funds for leadership for these 
programs and services on the project 
are not permitted by PHA. The pro- 
vision of such leadership is the respon- 
sibility of the community. Since the 
beginning of the program, policy and 
advisory material issued to local au- 
thorities has recommended that they 
arrange with community agencies to 
provide for needed leadership for ten- 
ant activities. 
Community Service Agencies 

All large and moderately large com- 
munities have a number of public and 
private agencies equipped to provide 
such services in health, recreation, and 
adult education. It is not uncommon 
to find 10 or 12 local agencies sponsor- 
ing services and programs for a low- 
rent project and the community build- 
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ings and outdoor recreation space ap- 
pear to be running over with activities. 
It is hard to understand the current 
situation—with some projects having all 
the community agency support needed 
for a well balanced tenant activity pro- 
gram and with other projects, of com- 
parable size located in communities of 
comparable size, having practically no 
community agency support. 

Recently PHA has had extensive in- 
terviews with 16 national public and 
private agencies—all long-established 
agencies whose programs have been so 
worth while that they not only con- 
tinue to operate but have increased their 
services from year to year. These agen- 
cies are equipped to provide health, 
recreation, and adult education services 
and many services for children and 
youth. Every single agency is not only 
willing but eager to cooperate in pro- 
viding programs at the local level for 
project families. They have urged their 
regional and state agencies to cooperate. 
Many are equipped to service com- 
munities of moderate size and some, 
such as the United States Extension 
Service, which now operates both in 
urban and rural communities, are 
equipped to service very small as well 
as large communities. The United 
States Extension Service has a_ well 
rounded program for both children and 
adults, including health, recreation, 
and adult education programs. 

A careful analysis of these many 
programs indicates that the problem 
would not appear to be one of obtain- 
ing services at local levels, but of es- 
tablishing a local citizens’ advisory 
committee te coordinate the programs, 
since a number of agencies have serv- 
ices in various types of recreation and 
youth activities. Such a committee 
should be able to assist the local au- 
thority in providing a well balanced 
program for all age groups in the proj- 
ect. 

Effect of Tenant Income 

It is doubtful that present tenant in- 
come seriously affects tenant activity 
programs. There have been several re- 
ports of difficulties in obtaining tenant 
leadership after the removal of inel- 
igible tenants. It is probable that more 
tenants capable of leadership are to be 
found in a high-income group than 
in a low-income group, due to past op- 
portunities provided such families by 
higher incomes. However, there are 
many examples of excellent and serious- 
minded tenant leaders among low-in- 
come families, some of whom have par- 
ticipated in tenant leadership courses— 
others of whom can be assisted by local 
agencies. 

It is not borne out by the facts that 
current tenant income is sufficient to 
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Chicago's park department and the Chicago Housing Authority jointly sponsored 
a ‘Flower Festival’’ in mid-August, with tenants of all the public housing projects 
in the city participating. A display of flowers grown by tenants in their project yards 
or common gardens was the feature of the program, as partially pictured above. Civic 
leaders, representatives of social agencies, and friends of tenants were invited to attend. 

Awards were made by the Housing Authority to winners of garden contests con- 
ducted at the individual projects. 

Also “Certificates of Merit for Leadership,” as illustrated above, were given 
to tenants who had, during the past year, devoted time and talent to the promotion 
of constructive activities at the projects for children and adults. 

Entertainment during the festival was provided by tenant groups, such as a 
drum and bugle corps from one project; a chorus from another. 
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permit the tenant “to attend the better 
places of entertainment in town” or 
“to spend more time at the corner tav- 
ern,” as alleged in Mr. Sipprell’s com 
ments in the July Journac. But even 
were such statements true, they would 
not invalidate the need for activity pro- 
grams for all age groups in a housing 
project, particularly programs on health, 
children’s activities, and various phases 
of adult education. 
Layout and Use of Buildings 

I agree with Mr. Sipprell that scat- 
tered community building facilities, 
such as those described in Buffalo 
projects, are unsatisfactory. The prin- 
cipal objection is difficulty in super- 
vision. Where local agencies are spon- 
soring programs, it is advisable to have 
the space concentrated. As Mr. Sip- 
prell states, scattered facilities are more 
difficult to maintain and result in a 
number of small areas, no one adequate 
for large groups. This type of layout 
has never been advocated by PHA. 
In the early stages of the program, 
several diagrammatics of community 
buildings were provided local authori- 
ties, all showing centralized space. 

Another common layout problem af 
fecting use of community buildings has 
been the provision and equipping of 
space for a particular function, with 
no sponsoring agency to carry on this 
function, as has happened in the pro 
vision of, for instance, nursery school 
space. Such problems arise when local 
agency contacts have not been made 
before the actual planning stage of 
the building. 

“Paternalism” 

If paternalistic attitudes existed at 
local levels, it is not due to policy or 
advisory material issued by PHA. Such 
an attitude expressed in tenant activity 
programs should not be tolerated at 
local levels. It has always been the 
intent of PHA to provide a well bal- 
anced, needed program, beneficial to 
the tenants. Where “paternalism” ex- 
ists, it is the responsibility of the local 
authority or housing manager to cor- 
rect the situation. Local agencies can 
help. 

I agree that “families living in public 
housing projects should be treated as 
normal citizens and not become de- 
pendent, socially inbred and so project- 
centered that they degenerate into an 
isolated social group...” Such ef- 
fects, if they occur (and I know of no 
such instances), do not result from 
a well thought-out tenant activity pro- 
gram. Of all the projects that have 
outstanding programs, none has_ re- 
ported these effects on tenants. Con- 
clusions as to the effect of a tenant 
activity program are best determined 
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from the projects that have carried 
them on year after year. 

I agree that increased space stand- 
ards in dwelling units are invaluable 
in bringing the family and its friends 
together and improved family living 
should result. I do not agree that such 
improved dwelling units can possibly 
replace tenant activity programs and 
all they connote. Health programs, 
Boy and Girl Scout activities, sports, 
etc., can not be conducted in dwelling 
units. To consider such activities value- 
less, would be contrary to a long-estab- 
lished policy of public welfare. 

Family Needs 

The answer to the question of what 
families need tenant activity programs 
is—all. However, some families need 
more such activities than others. There 
is probably not a single mother who 
does not want the best care possible 
for her child. There is probably not 
a single family who would not like 
to cut its food budget and still cbtain 
good, nutritious food. There is prob- 
ably not a single well boy who would 
not like to participate in sports. Fam- 
ilies living in public housing projects 
usually have had a variety of experi- 
ences, which result in greater needs for 
some families than others. Quite com- 
monly, families who need assistance 
most do not get it. Case studies of 
such families indicate that they do not 
understand the programs, they are 
afraid to ask questions, they are fearful 
of a well-baby clinic, etc. The housing 
manager, with the help of various local 
agencies, can meet this need—the man 
ager by selecting the families and the 
local agencies by providing a type of 
assistance that families need and under- 
stand. The county home demonstra 
tion agents of state extension services 
have very successfully solved similar 
problems with rural families. 

Values 

The values derived by tenants are 
not the only values that result from 
tenant activity programs. Every agency 
a local authority contacts helps to in- 
terpret public housing, helps to dis- 
pel the confusion that exists. These 
agencies carry on this interpretation 
through their own contacts. If a dozen 
or more agencies are contacted, there 
is a sizable group in the community 
that knows the facts of public housing. 

There have now been a dozen years 
of public housing experience. Tenant 
activity programs have been in opera- 
tion since the very beginning. There 
are a great many successful ones, which 
continue year after year. These pro- 
grams are those that (a) have local 
agency support, (b) meet the needs 
of tenants, and (c) promote tenant 
welfare. 
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7 “de-gooden’ uiew- 


The six answers to the “What’s 
Wrong?” question on lack of use of 
community space, appearing in the 
July issue of the Journat, leave me un- 
satisfied and unconvinced. At the risk 
of being labelled a “do-gooder” (ob- 
viously a horrendous epithet), these 
questions and comments are submitted. 


It is agreed that as a general rule: 

1—the housing authority should not 
duplicate space and facilities already 
available in the community. ( Availabil- 
ity, however, is determined not only 
by existence of a facility within use- 
distance but also by whether the capaci- 
ty will allow for expanded use from 
an increased population. ) 

2—the housing authority is not the 
proper agency to provide personnel for 
direct program leadership and super- 
vision. (It does, however, have a re- 
sponsibility to make certain that its 
residents, too, are covered by the agen- 
cies and departments established to 
serve the larger community.) 


Can we also agree that: 

I1—development of group interests 
and activities can contribute to good 
community life and that space and 
facilities for them are essential to any 
well planned community? 

2—the picture varies from project to 
project, affected by (a) the size of the 
development; (b) whether it is part of 
an established neighborhood or forms 
a new or somewhat self-contained 
neighborhood; (c) existing community 
standards; (d) ability of municipality 
to meet the needs through other public 
or private media? A large project 
may constitute a neighborhood in itself, 
whereas a small project becomes part 
of a neighborhood comprising the proj- 
ect and the surrounding area. 

3—the question will not be satisfac- 
torily resolved by dismissing as vision- 
ary “do-gooders” or social workers all 
those who advocate provision of com- 
munity space, while assuming that the 
sound businesslike approach will ex- 
clude consideration of the provision of 
such space and its use as a matter out- 
side the concern of housing manage- 
ment? 


We know that: 

There is not universal agreement on 
the scope of functions and responsibili- 
ties included in the job of good housing 
management. There exists a differ- 
ence of opinion as to who is responsible 
for what. But housing is more than 
shelter. Let’s do some thinking on 
that point. 
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With any group of people there are 
varying levels of experience and skill 
in development of individual and group 
relationships. Perhaps residents of 
slum areas, from which low-rent proj- 
ects draw their population, have had 
less than normal opportunity for par- 
ticipation in community life. But pub- 
lic housing tenants are just people, liv- 
ing in close proximity. The fact that 
they have a common landlord doesn’t 
make them a different breed. Their 
one common characteristic is low in- 
come. 

More Than “Busy-Werk” 

Community activities for any group 
must be more than “busy-work.” They 
should relate to daily living interests 
and concerns—criteria any of us apply 
to our activities, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. It was stated in the July 
JourNac that with increased individual 
incomes, tenants could attend better 
places of entertainment in town or 
spend more time at the local tavern. 
I am sceptical about that statement: I 
question it with reference to low-rent 
projects, with income limits and _ in- 
creasing family living costs. But, even 
so, doesn’t patronage of the “better” 
places of entertainment and corner 
taverns reflect a need for outlets offer- 
ing an air of festivity and well-being, 
sociability and conviviality—an expres- 
sion of the gregarious instincts of 
man? Is there a relation between this 
need for sociability, limited budgets, 
and rent collections? 

A number of the “answers” in the 
July Journat suggest that emphasis on 
community space and activities consti- 
tutes paternalism, encourages depend- 
ence of tenant families, and jeopardizes 
management's position with regard to 
rent collections and enforcement of 
rules and regulations. Certainly we 
don’t want to encourage paternalism— 
but neither do we want an authorita- 
rian approach. It would seem that an 
“overseer” attitude, a “schoolchild- 
principal” relationship, would foster 
dependency and discourage tenant con- 
cern and responsibility for maintenance 
of home and community. The in- 
evitability of rent payments ranks with 
death and taxes, in or out of a public 
housing project. Leadership exercised 
by a private housing tenant in a club 
or group that also engages the interest 
of his landlord has no bearing on his 


rent payments. Why need management 
fear a different attitude from public 
housing tenants? Does the difficulty 
lie in management’s approach? 


Give Tenants Responsibility 


Did I detect the assumption that 
where a program of community activi- 
ties is in operation, it is managed by 
management for tenants. Why not 
accord to tenants real responsibility in 
planning and operation? Stimulation 
of self-expression does not lead to 
greater dependency, nor does it con- 
stitute fondling. For many, residency 
in a public housing project may pre- 
sent the first favorable opportunity for 
participation in community life. 

And why not take the same approach 
with respect to the do’s and don'ts of 
project operation? Must management 
operate as a stern parent or school 
principal, with the attitude of “you do 
do this and you don’t do that because 
I say so”? That attitude doesn’t pro- 
mote friendly working relationships in 
home or school. Granted that the 
housing law, the low-rent character of 
the projects, and operating requirements 
impose certain do’s and don'ts. Can't 
we arrive at a more wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of them through sharing a 
knowledge of the why’s. Can’t we use 
tenants, exploit their intelligence and 
understanding to achieve individual 
and group adherence. Perhaps they 
will offer better ways of getting the 
required results. People—you, I, all 
of us—are interested in what we are 
part of. Public housing tenants are 
people, too. 

It is interesting to note that the 
“answer” telling of a successful activi- 
ties program states that the program 
developed after adoption of recom- 
mendations growing out of a survey 
of needs and that the people themselves 
took a responsible part in organization 
and administration. Doesn't this ex- 
ample illustrate the fact that “just any- 
thing” doesn’t go—that when “just 
anything” doesn’t go, there is no proof 
that nothing is needed or desired; that 
when a properly organized program 
does go, tenant families are better sat- 
ished and so are the neighborhoods. 
Community interest grows and vandal- 
ism reduces. Those are results in cold 
dollars and cents language. 


So. 


So, I ask, are the “answers” really 
answers—or do they indicate need for 
a re-evaluation of our thinking and a 
new approach that will start with the 
people’s point of view? 
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Parents Build Playground That 
Develops Imagination, Muscles’ 





An imaginative new playground was 
recently completed at the Parkside 
Elementary School in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. The design of the play- 
ground is directly related to the school’s 
philosophy of “learning through doing” 
and to the desire of the staff for play 
equipment on which the children might 
use their imaginations as well as their 
muscles. It also provides continuous 
activity for large numbers of children, 
thus circumventing the age-old play- 
ground problem of the more aggressive 
children taking over, while the shyer 
and smaller children spend most of 
their time waiting their turn. 


What It Is 


The playground is a concrete and 
cinder-block structure, 60x60 feet, em- 
bracing ramps and steps for running 
and jumping, three culverts for crawl 
ing through, a fireman’s pole for slid- 
ing and shinnying, an “inching ledge” 
that the children can creep along by 
clinging to the bare wall, and even a 
“secret” passage. The only items that 
are subject to weather and wear are 
movable dowel sticks that can be placed 
into apertures in the walls to form lad- 
ders and shinnying bars. There is an 
amphitheater, suitable for outdoor 
classes, seating 75 children. There are 
also a number of auxiliary structures 
surrounding the central one. They 
include a small house for playing 


*Reprinted from April 1950 issue of The 
American City. 
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“dolls,” or “store,” or “pirate’s lair”; 
a foxhole; an sirplane; a ship; a spiral 
staircase; a hop-scotch court; jump-off 
ledges; hurdies; and a corral. So 
sturdy is the construction that there 
will be little if any cost for deteriora 
tion and replacement. 

The playground was conceived and 
designed by Samuel Snyder, young 
electronics engineer with the Navy De 
partment, when he was chairman of 
the Parent-Teacher Association play 
ground committee. 

It’s Safe 

Careful attention was given to the 
safety features of the structure, which 
rises in one place to a height of 8 feet. 
The children are protected on the high 
ramps by an iron railing with openings 
too small for them to be pushed 
through. In the spring, a mixture of 
sand and sawdust will soften the ground 
around jumping ledges. In the three 
months of the playground’s operation, 
there have been fewer cuts and bruises 
than on the conventional graveled play 
ing field, according to a report by the 
school’s principal. 

To make the playground financially 
feasible for the P.T.A. treasury, Mr. 
Snyder hit upon the novel idea of 
having the fathers of the school’s 400 
children act as volunteer construction 


men. Except for land-clearing by a 
board of education bulldozer, all work 
of excavating for foundations, brick 
laying, form-building, etc., was done 
by crews of 15 or 20 volunteers work 
ing two or three evenings a week and 
all day Saturdays and Sundays over a 
two-month period. The P.T.A. was 
thus able to provide a $10,000 structure 
fortin actual cost of $2600, all of which 
has been raised during two school years 
by an annual Christmas Book Fair and 
an annual Spring Fair. 
Community Spirit Gained 

The playground project had a uni 
fying effect on the school, and even on 
the community. With 90 per cent of 
the fathers participating on construc 
tion, and the mothers cooperating on 
fund-raising (they also served coffee 
and doughnuts at most work sessions), 
the P.T.A. was welded solidly together 
behind the school. In the community, 
widespread interest was aroused. The 
volunteer fire department supplied 
searchlights for night work, the park 
commission gave log railing, a local 
factory donated lumber for concrete 
forms, and radio stations and newspa 
pers in the vicinity took the initiative 
in publicizing the project. 

Even the children had a hand in 
building their playground. Many older 
boys helped their fathers lay bricks 
and the sixth graders, who were study 
ing conservation, used an eroded hill 
behind the structure as an object les 
(Continued column three, page 322 
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DETROIT TOURS 


being planned for delegates to 
NAHO’s 17th ANNUAL MEETING 
October 16-19 . . . . . Statler Hotel, Detroit 


In addition to daily trips to the projects of the Detroit Housing Commission, some of which were 
pictured in the August issue of the Journal of Housing, the following tours will be available if 
delegates wish to have them arranged. A questionnafre will be sent out before the meeting. 


THE DAY AFTER THE CONFERENCE... 
A trip to Cranbrook 


Cranbrook is an educational center, made up of six institutions, all 
of which seek to develop in the student ‘“‘a passion for public 
service’ as well as an appreciation of art and nature. Entrance to the 
center is pictured left. The late Eliel Saarinen, world famous architect, 
was one of the originators of the Cranbrook academy of art and de- 
signed many of the Cranbrook buildings. 





ANY DAY 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


delegates can take a trip across the Detroit 
River to Canada. Detroit is on far side of picture 
at right, Windsor, Canada, in the foreground. 





THE DAY BEFORE — AND DAILY... 


Gray Line bus tours of the city are available: to the city’s 
parks and civic centers, to its residential areas, to auto- 
mobile plants, to Edison Institute and Greenfield Village, 
four views of which appear below. Left is Lake Shore Village, 
largest private rental housing development in the state. 











Agricultural Progress Exhibit Cottage, Greenfield Village Edison’s Laboratory Automotive Progress Exhibit 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“FLO-DOR” TRACKLESS UNITS 
SAVE WALL, FLOOR SPACE 


eo —— 


Savings in floor and wall space in 
low-cost housing more than offset the 


cost of installation of the Flo-Dor 
Trackless Unit, manufacturers of the 
above new sliding door claim. 

The Flo-Dor Trackless Unit provides 
a sliding door for which tracks, align- 
ment, or extra-thick walls are not 
necessary. Ease of installation is said 
to save costly construction time. It 
fits within standard 2 x 4 studs and 
comes in all standard door sizes. 

The door is supported by two angle 
brackets on the inner edge and “rides” 
easily and quietly on support furnished 
by brackets, support arms, and rotary 
gear arms. Only “feather touch” action 
is needed to open it to the full width. 
Further information available from 
Flo-Dor, Inc., 8831 Exposition Boule- 
vard, Culver City, California. 


PRODUCERS PREDICT BIG USE OF 
STAINLESS STEEL FOR BUILDING 
Predictions that use of stainless steel 
in architecture may soon consume as 
much as now is devoted to all uses are 
being made by steel producers in Pitts- 
burgh. General Electric has construct- 
ed the world’s first office building of 
stainless steel, in Schenectady, and Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
soon will erect a research laboratory of 
stainless steel at Brackenridge, Penn- 
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sylvania. Use of stainless steel walls, 
because they are only three to six 
inches thick, offer enormous savings 
of space over concrete construction 
walls, which average 18 to 40 inches 
thick. Biggest drawback is 
about 10 times that of carbon steel. 


cost— 


CORROSION, TARNISH ELIMINATED 
WITH NEW HARDWARE LACQUER 
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Corrosion and tarnish—the two chief 

‘reasons for replacing door hardware 
—are said to be eliminated with the 
use of a new lacquer finish on Fenestra 
hardware. 

The new hardware finish is said 
to be impervious to all known clean- 
ing fluids, as well as to the salt and 
acids of human perspiration. It can 
not be dissolved by any standard paint 
remover or lacquer thinner—even its 
own thinner. 

Results of tests indicate that the 
Fenestra door nob with the new lac- 
quer finish (pictured top) did not show 
a pinpoint of penetration after 150 
hours of subjection to a constant salt 
spray. A knob coated with the best 
of old-type lacquers and subjected to 

only 17 hours of continuous salt spray is 
pictured bottom. Tests of the new 
lacquer also show that concentrated 











sulpher atmosphere takes several thou- 
sand hours to make any penetration 
and that repeated blows with a one- 
pound hammer produced no breaks. 

Fenestra door hardware with the new 
lacquer finish is available from Detroit 
Steel Products Company, 3253 Griffin 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


FUEL SAVINGS UP TO 30 PER CENT 
CLAIMED FOR TRIPLE WINDOW 








Fuel savings up to 30 per cent are 


claimed by the manufacturers of the 
Triple-Slide combination _ self-storing 
storm and screen aluminum windows 
that require no little 
maintenance. 

Each of the two storm inserts and the 
screen insert glide on separate stain 


storage space, 


less steel channels, permitting a change 
in ventilation by merely sliding them 
up or down (see picture above). The 
inserts lock in position to make the 
windows safe against prowlers but may 
be easily removed from the inside for 
washing. They require no seasonal 
changing—no painting. 

Frames are of sturdy aluminum that 
can be recessed into either wood or 
metal primary frames. Available for 
regular size windows, picture windows, 
and casement windows from the Eagle- 
Picher Company, American Building, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


TESTS DEVELOP HEATING SYSTEM 
FOR CEMENT SLAB FLOOR HOUSES 

A warm air perimeter heating sys 
tem, especially designed for basement- 
less homes constructed with concrete 
slab floors, has been developed through 
research recently conducted by the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Air Con 
ditioning Association. Tests show that 
an entire floor area can be kept com- 
fortably warm by embedding a heating 
duct in the concrete around the out- 
side edge of the slab just inside the 
walls. The perimeter duct also heats 
the outer walls as fast as they lose heat. 
Proper insulation of the slab and keep- 
ing it dry are important features. 
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“There is an urgent need for a good 
universal film that explains public 
housing.” 

That statement expresses the con- 
sensus among some 65 persons versed 
in public relations who were asked 
to give their impressions of existing 
housing films. In this survey of opin- 
ion it was found that there are several 
excellent films on housing available but 
that for the most part they describe 
the problems confronting specific cities. 

There is no one general or universal 
film that might be used in the average 
town or city to explain public housing. 

In an effort to learn more about 
available visual aids on housing, I was 
asked by Milton Shufro, Chairman of 
the NAHO Public Relations Commit- 
tee, to compile a complete list of such 
materials, with evaluations of good 
films and related presentations on 
housing, for possible use before groups 
in various local communities. 


Survey Method 


My method for carrying out this as- 
signment was to solicit the opinions of 
persons in various parts of the country 
who are familiar with such material. 
To do so, I sent them a list of 81 films 
on housing and related subjects that is 
regularly issued by the library of the 
Public Housing Administration. — It 
went to about 65 persons. I enclosed 
a “coding” schedule to be used in pass- 
ing judgment on films, so that the re- 
sults could be easily correlated. The 
“coding” schedule for film comments 
was: 

G. Gen. H.—Good for any adult 
group interested in the general prob- 
lem of housing. 

G. Pub. H.—Good for a group spe- 
cifically interested in public low-rent 
housing and useful for new authorities 
doing a local education job. 

G. Con.—Good for a group spe- 
cifically interested in construction. 

G. Ave.—Good film advertising a 
specific product. 

G. Loc.—Good film, but of 
interest only. 

G. Emot. IL—Good film with emo- 
tional appeal only. 
new information. 

Fair—Fair film — not 
would Nor recommend. 

Poor—Poor film—definitely would 
NOT recommend. 

Obsolete—Film is obsolete or out of 
date, i.e., theme tied in with war or 


local 


Does not present 


poor but 





*Mr. Ransohoff is Assistant General Hous- 
ing Manager of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 
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ed: A Housing Movie 


D. J. RANSOHOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Visual Aids, NAHO Public 
Relations Committee* 


1946 problems. Out of date to a de- 
gree rendering the film /ess usable. 

In .addition, it was requested that 
the names of new films not included 
on the list but that were considered 
good by the appraiser be submitted 
along with the evaluations. Partici- 
pants were requested to appraise only 
films that they had seen personally and 
to recommend only those films that 
they considered very good or better. 

Who Was Surveyed 

The names of the 65 persons who 
did the evaluating were.taken from 
the following sources: 

1—Members of the NAHO Public 
Relations Committee 

2—Persons responsible for informa- 
tion work at each of the Public Housing 
Administration field offices 

3—Presidents, chairmen, or secre- 
taries of private, county, and municipal 
agencies organized for the express pur- 
pose of gaining citizen interest and un- 
derstanding of national and local hous- 
ing problems 

4—Public relations directors at vari- 
ous housing authorities 

5—Interested persons who asked to 
participate in the evaluation project. 

The replies to this inquiry were most 
cordial and enthusiastic regarding the 
project. Nearly every reply requested 
information on its outcome. But the 
findings from the project were nothing 
less than disappointing. Of the 65 
persons solicited, only five were famil- 
iar with more than three or four films. 
Seven persons stated that they were 
not familiar with any films of the 81 
on the list. Several persons neglected 
to answer the questionnaire. On the 
other hand, 21 persons recommended 
and described in detail at least one 
film. Fourteen persons described and 
recommended two films. 


The Results 


How did the films compare? The 
City (described below) won hands 
down. For the Living (also described 
below) ran a very close second. 

The combined opinions emphatically 
reafhrmed two thoughts. We need one 
film that makes clear the truth about 
public housing, a film for universal 
distribution. Secondly, we should all 
know more about the films that are 
presently available. 

Films that received favorable com- 


ment are listed below. Films are not 
necessarily arranged in order of ad 
judged quality. 

“The City” 

The City (1939) is a motion picture 
illustrating the disadvantages and con- 
fusion of the unplanned city in con 
trast to the economic, and 
human advantages of the planned city. 
This film is not primarily about hous- 
ing, even though housing does receive 
major emphasis. 

Feature of The City is its excellent 
photography, its very clear and excel- 
lent story, brilliant commentary, 
fine musical score. One of the best 
documentary films of all times. Rec- 
ommended highly for use in large 
cities. This film has emotional appeal 
but is not particularly technical (hous- 
ing-wise) or informative. This film 
does not make reference to any partic- 
ular city and is therefore good for gen- 
eral use. Even though the film is 11 
years old, it was considered by those 
persons whose opinions were solicited 
to be as good as any film available. 

The City is available as both a 16 
mm and 35 mm film with sound re- 
corded, running 33 minutes, black and 
white. Available from Museum of 
Modern Art Library, 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York. Dis- 
cussion guide available at 10 cents from 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 60 East 42nd street, New York 
City. 

This Is Tomorrow is a short version 
of The City. It is not nearly as effec- 
tive as the original film and is not 
recommended. 


“For the Living” 


social, 


For the Living (1949) is a motion 
picture about the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority and is of particular cur- 
rent value in demonstrating what's 
being done in housing in the country’s 
largest metropolis. It contrasts slums, 
new housing, etc. Clear story, plus very 
good photography. Narrated by Fred- 
eric March. 

Recommended for use in large cities 
but does have the drawback that it 
specializes on the problems of New 
York City and might prove less suit- 
able or useful for that reason to audi- 
ences in other communities. 

The film runs for 25 minutes; is a 
16 mm black and white, sound presen- 
tation. Available by writing to Clif- 
ford Evans, Director, New York City 
Television Unit, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

(Continued column one, page 321) 
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MOVIE— 
(Continued from page 320) 
“A Place to Live” 
A Place to Live (1941) is a motion 
picture produced by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. This film de- 


: THOMAS F. FARRELL, 
scribes housing problems and slum JAMES C. GAYNOR 
clearance in Philadelphia. Good pho- 


have both been recalled to active Army ser 


tography, clear story, and good musical ice, thus leaving the New York City Housing 
or ~ . > : . } - 

score. The film is good for a group Authority temporarily without either a chair 

- . A : i man or an executive director. Both men 

specifically interested in public housing. were in the reserve forces of the 30 Ist Logis 

It could be useful for new authorities tical Command—Mr. Farrell as a Major Gen 

doing a local education job. Has emo- eral and Mr. Geynor as his deputy chief of 


staff, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 


tional appeal but the very e : : 
PI vial end of the They had both been with the Authority for 


hlm tries to make the emotional appeal some three years—General Farrell having 


a little too strong. It does, however, served continuously as its chairman; Colonel 

explain the need for public housing. Gaynor having been originally director of 
° : y ] s s sp) y s 

It emphasizes slum clearance but does management and, since this spring, its ex 


5 ‘ . a ecutive director, 

not cover adequately relocation of site Pl 5 
rye Z \ New York Times editorial on August 25 
tenants and building on vacant sites. 


se d p . stated that “New York City loses one of it 
The film is available in both 16 and ablest officials as Major General Thomas | 
35 mm sound, running 18 minutes. Farrell . . is recalled to active service 
ad - bs - sa ll ter 
May be rented from Brandon Films The ing while regretting that it will tem 
: . » yorarily lose his services, should be pleased 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19 . . : ores 
N 7 ; ’ to lend a good man for the nation’s greater 
.vew York. need.” 
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cut PLUMBING UP 


‘SEX AUER’ ...F1°5"° 


atures 
bring you these exclusive quality fe 
house to OF! 


PAT'D BIBB SEAT RE-FORMING TOOL 


with “saddle seat” cutters, Realigns and re-forms 
seats better than new. 


PAT'D “‘EASY-TITE’’ FAUCET WASHERS 
made of DUPONT Neoprene and fabric-reinforced 
like a tire. Outlast ordinary kind 6-to-1, 





EXCLUSIVE 7-PLY FABRICATED TOP 


‘> BIBB GASKET. eat 


a 
\@) EXCLUSIVE “‘SEX-ITE” metal ports, non-corro- 


SY sive, non-rusting, equal in strength to steel. 


PAT'D FLUSH VALVE RE-FORMING TOOL 


that permanently corrects faulty seats. 
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PAT'D “BLUE SPOT” BALLOON TANK BULBS 
- cork-tight shut-off . . distinctive golden color = 
+++ guaranteed 3 years, = 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Listing 2,300 Triple-Wear 
Replacement Parts and pat'd Precision Tools as advertised in the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

















J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. = 
Dept. Vy, 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51,N.Y, = 








World's leading specialists in 
\ plumbing and heating maintenance 
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September, 1950 


FRED WESSELS, 

chairman of the Housing Authorit f Savan 
nah since its organization in 1938, died on 
August 1. His 12 years of housing service 


represented on one of man civic cTvK 
that he performed tor Sav innah where he 
had lived for 73 vears and where he founded 
me of the south’s leading insurance com 
ini the Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance 
Compan An editorial on his death carrice 


by the Savannah Morning News characterizes 
his housing contribution as marked by “cth 


ciene ana 


mpathetic regard tor Savan 
nah’s war veterans” and also paxil tribute to 
the unfailing kindliness of his character 


ELBERT PEETS, 

site and city planner of Washington, D. ¢ 

who has made many contributions to public 
housing developments since the days of the 
greenbelt towns, has recently been appointed 
by President Truman to membership in the 
National Commussion of Fine Arts 


FREDERICK CUTHEIM 
has resigned from the editorial staff ef the 
New York Herald Tribune to become editorial 


director for the American Institute of Archi 


tects. Mr. Gutheim is to act as one of the 
judges in the NAHO annual reports compet: 
tion this vear( see his photograph and stat 
ment of his housing and editorial experience 


page 233, July JourNaL oF Houstne.) 


MORRIS FLEISSIC 


has resigned as a member of the legal staff of 
the Chicago field office of the Public Housing 


Administration to join the legal staff of the 


Housing and Home Finan Agen under 
Joseph Guandolo in the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 


DELMORE BRICKMAN 

has been named the manager of Queensview 
the new cooperative housing development in 
New York City (see page 121, April 1949 
JourNAL or Housinc). As of August 15, Mr 
Delmore resigned as executive director of 
the Winfheld Mutual Housing Corporation of 
Winfield, New Jersey, after having held the 
position since March 1946. Prior to service in 
the Arm he was a management issistant 


with the New York City Housing Author 


LLOYD RODWIN 


has been engaged by the Committee on Hou 
ing Research of the Social Science Research 
Council to head up the staff work for a sub 


committee that ts to consult with the Bureau 


the Census on the planning of analytical 


ross-tabulations and special monograph 
dealing with the results of the Housing Censu 
of 1950. Dr. Rodwin is assistant profe 

of land economics at the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technolog Serving on the sub 
committee are Glenn H. Beyer, Cornell Um 


versit Bayard Wheeler, University of Wash 
ington Reinhold P. Wolff. Universit of 
Miami: and Morton Hoffman of the Housing 
Authority of Baltsmore City 


Dr. Rodwin was the featured author in the 
July issue of The Appraisal Journal. Under 
the utle “The Theory of Residential Growt 
and Structur« he presented an evaluation 
of the work of two leading theorists in the 
held of urban patterns of growth and chang: 
Homer Hoyt and Walter Fire His study 1s 
characterized as “scholarly and brilliant.” In 


October, Messrs. Hoyt and Firey are to reply 
to Dr. Rodwin’s comments and criticism 
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must be prepaid unless the pur 


agen 
brains permiss 
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a put y s] brary 


na charge basis 


PUBLIC HOUSING IS GOOD DEMOCRACY 
and PUBLIC HOUSING HELPS YOUR 
COMMUNITY. 1950. 10 pp. each, mimeo. 
Available from National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Two radio scripts written 
local broadcasts on public housing and the 
low-rent program. They are written as in 
terviews between the chairman or other mem 
ber of a authority and the announcer 
and serve as outlines for similar programs 
that authorities can arrange for their 
communities. 


especially for 


local 


local 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





WINNING THE FIGHT, National Housing 
Conference. 1950. 59 pp., illus. 50 cents; 
lower quantity prices. National Housing Con- 
ference, 1025 Vermont Avenue N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

How to combat the real 
“grass fight against public housing 
is described in this booklet. It outlines how 
to organize a citizens’ campaign for a low- 
rent housing program on the local level and 
discloses the tactics of the opposition in fight 
ing the program. 


CATHOLIC INTEREST IN HOUSING FOR 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES, by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John O'Grady. 1950. 16 
pp., illus. National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Washington, D. C. 

Monsignor O'Grady, secretary of the Na 


estate lobby's 
roots” 


tional Conference of Catholic Charities and 
one of the most ardent crusaders for low- 
rent housing and cooperative housing for 


middle-income families in the United States, 
is the author of this booklet explaining Cath 
olic organizations’ viewpoints on housing. 
He outlines briefly, in layman language, the 
essential features of the Housing Act of 1949, 
the 1937 act, and the laws that 
ulated private enterprise housing. 


have stim- 


AN APPRAISAL METHOD FOR MEASUR- 
ING THE QUALITY OF HOUSING: A 
YARDSTICK FOR HEALTH OFFICERS, 
HOUSING OFFICIALS AND PLANNERS. 
PART III. APPRAISAL OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD ENVIRONMENT. 1950. 132 pp., 
illus., maps, charts. $3.00. American Public 
Health Association Committee on the Hy- 
giene of Housing, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 

Allan A. Twichell, Anatole A. Solow, and 
Emil A. Tiboni, representing the work of 
APHA’s subcommittee on appraisal of resi- 
dential areas, have prepared the third of a 
series of books on An Appraisal Method for 
Measuring the Quality of Housing. The latest 
volume tells how to make an evaluation of 
the neighborhood that surrounds the home. 
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_RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


srengnane namnnn, 


Na ae eke e ¢ . 


sa chs CN J 
The technique includes the selection of ap 
praisal items and the data 
collection and processing and gives the reason 
ing behind the parts of the pro 
cedures. 


procedures tor 
Various 


Two earlier volumes on the appraisal 
method, also published by the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing, describe the nature 
and uses of the method and 


of dwelling conditions. 


the appraisal 


HOW TO TURN IDEAS INTO PICTURES, 
by Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt. 1950. 31 pp. 
illus. $1.00. National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

How amateurs in the field of art who are 
working in social welfare, health, recreation, 
politics, journalism, simply and 
effectively illustrate publicity and educational 
material is explained in this booklet. 
are given in the anatomy of 


etc., can 


Lessons 
“stick” figures 
and in the techniques for giving them ex- 
pressions, movement, and 
Kleinschmidt, now 


background. Dr. 
retired, has devoted much 
of his life to health education and this book 
is the result of his present “leisure” time. 
His theory on the importance of simple illus 
trations is that educators are 
word-minded but that the man, 
wish to reach, often understands 


language of 


predominately 
average 
whom they 
the visual pictures better than 
The skill to be 


drawings is not 


the spoken or written word. 


acquired in such manual, 


he says, but is in visualizing ideas 


WEATHER AND THE BUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY. Proceedings, Research Conference, 
Building Research Advisory Board, National 
Research Council, January 11-12, 1950. 100 
pp. illus. Building Research Advisory Board, 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

The BRAB research 
conference on “Weather and the Building In- 
dustry” contain 


proceedings of the 


the complete collection of 


papers presented at the conference by cli- 
matologists, materials technologists, physi- 
ologists, architects, engineers, and United 
States Weather Bureau scientists. No at- 


tempt has been made to condense the papers, 
which provide a remarkably 
mary of known 


complete sum- 
what is about climatology 


today and its relationship to building. 


PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE MAN- 
AGEMENT, by James C. Downs, Jr. Third 
Edition. 1950. 450 pp. $5.75. Institute of 
Real Estate Management of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Abner Silverman, now assistant commis- 
sioner for field operations for the Public 
Housing Administration, reviewed the first 
edition of Principles of Real Estate Manage- 
ment for the JouRNAL oF Hovusinc in Febru- 
ary 1948 (page 49). The 245 pages and 16 
chapters of that edition have now been ex- 
panded to 450 pages and 30 
basic material on property 


chapters of 
management. 





BUILDING OFFICIALS CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICA BASIC AND ABRIDGED BUILD- 
ING CODES. 1950. Basic Code: paper bound, 
$5.00; cloth bound, $6.00. Abridged code: 
paper bound, $3.00; cloth bound, $4.50. 
Available from Building Officials Foundation, 
Suite 1503, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 

More than three into 
the compiling of these performance and stand 


years work has gone 


ards type building codes. The basic code 1s 
for large cities and the abridged code for 
smaller ones. 


SHOPPING CENTERS—AN ANALYSIS, 
Technical Bulletin No. 11 of the Urban Land 
Institute. 1949. $5.00. Urban Land Institute, 
1737 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This technical bulletin is intended as a 
guide for developers and retailers on how to 
develop the best type of shopping centers. 
Nineteen centers throughout the country, 
ranging in size from a center of six shops 
to a commercial community of 100 
were analyzed 
as a basis for the report. 

The bulletin points out that the 
notable change in the evolution of shopping 
centers 1s improvement of parking facilities 
and the better location of stores. The bulletin 
discusses the site plans; analyzes store types— 


stores, 


for design and arrangement 


most 


their dimensions and floor space; sets a new 
approach to determining the amount of park 
Most centers, the In 


ing facilities needed. 


stitute found, favor ten parking spaces for 
every 1000 square teet of first floor store 
area. 


PLAYGROUND— 

(Continued from page 317) 

son. They built drains, a retaining 
wall, and steps down the hillside and 
covered the slopes with plantings to 
stop the erosion and beautify the area. 
They carried the project into art and 
mathematics classes by running a school 
bazaar of children-made 
finance the shrubbery. 


The Final Test 


objects to 


The real test of the playground came 
when it was turned over to the chil- 
dren, who greeted it with wild enthu- 
siasm and use it at every opportunity. 
As one small boy put it: “Gee, you 
can play some real games on this! 
It's better than some old swing where 
you wait all the time.” As many as 
200 children have used the playground 
simultaneously, with activity for all. 

A number of schools and communi- 
ties across the nation have already in- 
quired as to how to build and how to 
finance similar structures. The Park- 
side children, the school staff, and the 
P.T.A. are all so enthusiastic about 
their challenging new play area that 
they hope to make the ideas accessible 
to many other groups. The playground 
is stimulating and satisfying to the 
children. It is durable and inexpensive 
to keep up. And through volunteer 
labor, it can be financially feasible even 
for the relatively small school or com- 
munity. 
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Don’t Waste Time and Money 
Replacing Leaky Washers 


We guarantee “Good” Neoprene Concave-Cushion 
Washers to last longer and wear better than any 
other washer, regardless of make or price. 


In one of the country’s largest housing projects, 
448 washers of 10 different brands were installed 
and “Good” Washers outlasted all of the others. 


“Good” Washers last longer because of the supe- 
rior material used and because their concave shape 
provides four times more sealing surface, which 
makes it unnecessary to use as much force to close 
them. This means less friction and less wear. 





You will believe that Santa comes 
They withstand hot water 


, - the year “round, once you have used 
without losing resilience. ; ; 


ELANO service. Send us your swing 


spout, faucet stem, packing cap, handle, 





GOOD MFG. CO., INC. renewable seat, or any other replace- 
191-197 Lincoln Ave., ment problem. We will prove there 
New York 54, N. Y. 


is a Santa Claus. 





ELANO CORPORATION 


7 Go Odl’NeopreneWashers “Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio Colusa, California 

















NOTE 
The Journat last month car 
ried paid advertising that implied 
that there is only one PHA-ap- 
proved housing survey firm lo- 


cated on the west coast. It has POSITIONS AVAILABLE civil engineering, architecture, public admin 





since been learned that there are A40—STATE HOUSING DIRECTOR - ation, law Noe as | ~~ desired 
. ° ° . I solu s < s ot t 5 
three such firms with headquar- The Minnesota Civil Service Department cms . Se a enw Von Sener sent 
. ; innounces examinations for the position of for the top 10 candidates will be held at the 
‘- . . < ‘1. - « { c « « o sS ‘ ms ‘ 0 
ters in the west: Dan E. Clark II , e ' omy : most convenient place for the majority of ap 
; ae : ) \. | O = d wusing director to direct the wusiNng ana ee . erat St. P | oni : i] 
x Associates, I oruand, regon, redevelopment authorities in the state and to ; ae, Paewens -_ > Pi - - — ries ’ 
Mervin D. Field & Associates, direct and control activities of redevelopment be accepted until September 22, 1950. Travel 
San Francisco, California; and companies. Desirable background includes expenses must be paid by applicant. Salary 
da d sco, Us ;.4 j . . 3 , 
Pl: ing and Housing Research extensive experience in construction of low $603-$683. Application blanks and complet 
anning anc ousing iesea — * cost housing and in expediting of housing information may be obtained at the Minnesota 
Associates, Los Angeles, Cali- projects or in contract work including all Civil Service Department, State Office Build 
fornia. phases of housing construction. Graduation ing, St. Paul | 











from a recognized college with a specialty in POSITIONS WANTED 
W14, Male, 35—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 


H ©] U Ss i | G 4 T U D { E Ss "as cae hg ny of war relief 


services in Germany for national church or 






ganization, supervising displaced persons re 
¢ ECONOMICAL- AUTHORITATIVE settlement and relief sen (soon will return 

The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be manager and assistant manager of large pub 


lic and war housing projects. Graduated cum 


to the U. S.):; served in similar capacity in 
Poland; previously had been for six years 









pleased to serve your authority also. We laude John Carroll University—major in 
have a field director nearby to meet philosophy and minor in sociology; year of 
with you at your convenience — and night law, two years of social work stud 


without obligation. 
WI15, Male—PLANNING, HOUSING 
Registered architect; two degrees from Yak 
E Cc re) N re) M I Cc R E Ss E A R re H A G E N ra Y six years general architectural experience plu 
some independent practice; two years govern 
meat work during war. Active in civic and 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN professional organizations in the fields of 
housing and planning 


WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE. 6-1979 
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= NEWS 


ABOUT HOUSING! 


AN OLSONITE COMBINATION 
SINK, DRAINBOARD THAT IS... 


New 
Sanitary 
Stain Proof 


Easily Kept Clean 
(soap and water) 


Heat Proof 


Good Looking— 
permanently 


Chip Proof 
Crack Proof 
Peel Proof 


It’s new and now available! The result of fifteen months development 
work with Detroit Housing Officials. Fits all five combination sinks. Made 
of Olsonite with patented universal setting. Designed exclusively for 


public housing and other projects. Replaces the old, wood type. 





DIVISION SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL 
8561 BUTLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
mmm Cay, 
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